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OUR VESTRY. 


We have the glorious privilege of being 
always in hot water if we like. We are a 
shareholder in a Great Parochial British 
Joint Stock Bank of Balderdash. We have 
a Vestry in our borough, and can vote for a 
vestryman—might even be a vestryman, may- 
hap, if we were inspired by a lofty and noble 
ambition. Which we are not. 

Our Vestry is a deliberative assembly of 
the utmost dignity andimportance. Like the 
Senate of ancient Rome, its awful gravity 
overpowers (or ought to overpower) barbarian 
visitors. It sits in the Capitol (we mean in 
the capital building erected for it), chiefly on 
Saturdays, and shakes the earth to its centre 
with the echoes of its thundering eloquence, in 
a Sunday paper. 

To get into this Vestry in the eminent 
capacity of Vestryman, gigantic efforts are 
made, and Herculean exertions used. It is 
made manifest to the dullest capacity at every 
election, that if we reject Snozzle we are 
done for, and that if we fail to bring in 
Blunderbooze at the top of the poll, we are 
unworthy of the dearest rights of Britons. 
Flaming placards are rife on all the dead 
walls in the borough, public-houses hang out 
banners, hackney-cabs burst into full-grown 
flowers. of type, and everybody is, or should 
be, in a paroxysm of anxiety. 

At these momentous crises of the national 
fate, we are much assisted in our deliberations 
by two eminent volunteers; one of whom 
subscribes himself A Fellow Parishioner, 
the other, A Rate-Payer. Who they are, 
or what they are, or where they are, nobody 
knows ; but, whatever one asserts, the other 
contradicts. They are both voluminous writers, 
inditing more epistles than Lord Chesterfield 
in asingle week ; and the greater part of their 
feelings are too big for utterance in anything 
less than capital letters. They require the 
additional aid of whole rows of notes of admi- 
ration, like balloons, to point their generous 
indignation ; and they sometimes communicate 
a crushing severity to stars, As thus: 


MEN OF MOONEYMOUNT., 


| Is it, or is it not, a * * * to saddle the 
parish with a debt of £2,745 6s. 9d., yet 
claim to be a RIGID ECONOMIST ? 





Is it, or is it not, a * * * to state as a fact 
what is proved to be both a moral and a 
PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY ? 

Isit, or isit not,a * * * to call £2,745 6s. 9d. 
nothing ; and nothing, something ? 

Do you, or do you not want a * * * * 70 
REPRESENT YOU IN THE VESTRY ? 

Your consideration of these questions is 
recommended to you by 


A FELLow PARISHIONER. 


It was to this important public document 
that one of our first orators, Mr. Maae 
(of Little Winkling Street), adverted, when he 
opened the great debate of the fourteenth of 
November by saying, “Sir, I hold in my 
hand an anonymous slander”—and when the 
em with which he was at that point 
assailed by the opposite faction, gave rise to 
that memorable discussion on a point of order 
which will ever be remembered with interest 
by constitutional assemblies, In the animated 
debate to which we refer, no fewer than 
thirty-seven gentlemen, many of them of 

reat eminence, including Mr. Wiessy (of 

humbledon Square), were seen upon their 
legs at one time; and it was on the same 
great occasion that Doaainson—regarded in 
our Vestry as “a regular John Bull:” we 
believe, in consequence of his having always 
made up his mind on every subject without 
knowing anything about it—informed another 
gentleman of similar principles on the opposite 
side, that if he “cheek’d him,” he would resort 
to the extreme measure of knocking his 
blessed head off. 

This was a great occasion. But, our Vestry 
shines habitually. In asserting its own pre- 
eminence, for instance, it is very strong. On 
the least provocation, or on none, it will be 
clamorous to know whether it is to be 
“dictated to,” or “trampled on,” or “ridden 
over rough-shod.” Its great watchword is 
Self-government. That is to say, supposing 
our Vestry to favor any little harmless 
disorder like Typhus Fever, and supposing 
the Government of the country to a by 
any accident, in such ridiculous hands, as 
that any of its authorities should consider it 
a duty to object to Typhus Fever—obviously 
an unconstitutional objection—then, our 
Vestry cuts in with a terrible manifesto about 
Self-government, and claims its independent 
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right to have as much Typhus Fever as| would have consulted with his colleagues 


pleases itself. Some absurd and dangerous 
persons have represented, on the other hand, 
that though our Vestry maybe able to “beat 
the bounds” of its own parish, it may not be 
able to beat the bounds of its own diseases ; 
which (say they) spread over the whole land, 
in an ever-expanding circle of waste, and 
misery, and death, and widowhood, and 
orphanage, and desolation. But, our Vestry 
makes short work of any such fellows as 
these. 

It was our Vestry—pink of Vestries as it is 
—that in support of its favorite principle took 
the celebrated ground of denying the existence 
of ‘the last pestilence that raged in England, 
when the pestilence was raging at the 
Vestry doors. Dogginson said it was plums ; 
Mr. Wigsby (of Chumbledon Square) said it 
was oysters ; Mr. Mage (of ‘Little Winkling 
Street) said, amid great cheering, it was 
the newspapers. The noble indignation of 
our Vestry with that un-English institution 
the Board of Health, under those circum- 
stances, yields one of the finest passages in its 
history. It wouldn’t hear of rescue. Like 
Mr. Joseph Miller's Frenchman, it would be 
drowned and nobody should save it. Trans- 
ported beyond grammar ‘by its kindled ire, it 
spoke in unknown ‘tongues, and vented unin- 
telligible bellowings, more like an ancient 


in reference to the advisability, in the pre- 
sent state of the discussions on the new 
paving-rate, of answering that question. But, 
as the henerable gent.eman has nor had 
the courtesy to give him notice of that 
question (great cheering from the Wigsby 
interest), he must decline to give the honor- 
able gentleman the satisfaction he requires, 
Mr. Magg, instantly rising to retort, is 
received with loud cries of “ Spoke!” from 
the Wigsby interest, and with cheers from 
the Magg side of the house. Moreover, 
five gentlemen rise to order, and one of them, 
in revenge for being taken no notice of, 
petrifies the assembly by moving that this 
Vestry do now adjourn; but, is persuaded to 
withdraw that awful proposal, in considera- 
tion of its tremendous consequences if per- 
severed in. Mr. Maggs, for the -purpose of 
being heard, then begs to move, that you, 
Sir, do now pass to the order of the day; 
and takes that opportunity of saying, that 
if an honorable gentleman whom he has in 
his eye, and will not demean himself by more 
particularly naming (oh, oh, and cheers), 
supposes that he is to be put down by clamour, 
that honorable gentleman — however sup- 
ported he may be, through thick and thin, 
by a Fellow Parishioner, with whom,he is 





well acquainted (cheers and counter-cheers, 


oracle than the modern oracle it is admitted! Mr. Magg being invariably backed by the 
on all‘hands to be. Rare exigencies produce | Rate-Payer)—will find himself mistaken. 
rare things ; and even our Vestry, new hatched | Upon this, twenty members of our Vestry 
to the woful time, came ‘forth a greater goose | speak in succession concerning what the two 


than ever. 


| great men have.meant, until it appears, after 


But this, again, was a special oceasion.!an hour and twenty minutes, that.neither of 


Our Vestry, at more ordinary periods, de-| them meant anything. 


mands its meed of praise. 


Our Vestry is eminently parliamentary. | 


Playing at Parliament is its favourite game. 
It is even regarded by some of its members 
as a chapel of ease to the House of Commons: 
a Little Go to be -passed first. It has its 
strangers’ gallery, and its reported debates 
(see the Sunday paper’ before-mentioned), and 
our Vestrymen are in and out of order, and 
on and off ‘their legs, and above all are 
transcendantly quarrelsome, after the pattern 
of the real original. 

Our Vestry being assembled, Mr. Mage 
never begs to trouble Mr. Wigsby with 
a simple inquiry. He knows better than 
that. Seeing the ‘honorable gentleman, 
associated in their minds with Chumbledon 
Square, in his place, he wishes ‘to ask ‘that 
honorable gentleman what the intentions 
of himself, and those with whom he acts, 
maybe, on ‘the subject of the paving of the 
district ‘known as Piggleum Buildings? 
Mr. Wigsby replies (with his eye on next 
Sunday’s paper), that in reference ‘to the 
} sagan which has been put to him by 
the honorable gentleman opposite, ‘he must 
take leave -to say, ‘that if that ‘honorable 
gentleman had had the courtesy to 


Then our Vestry 
begins business. 

We have said that, after the pattern of the 
real original, our Vestry in playing at \Parlia- 
ment is transcendantly quarrelsome. It 
enjoys.a personal altercation above all things, 
Perhaps the most redoubtable case of this 
kind we have ever had—though we :have had 
so many that it is difficult to decide—was 
that on which the last extreme solemnities 
passed between Mr. Tiddypot (of Gumtion 
House) and Captain Banger (of Wilderness 
Walk). 


In an adjourned debate on the question 
whether water could be regarded in the light 
ofa necessary of life; respecting which there 





were great differences of opinion, and many 
shades of sentiment; Mr. Tiddypot, .in .a 
powerful burst of eloquence against that 
hypothesis, frequently :made use of the ex- 
pression that such and .such a rumour “had 
reached his ears.” Captain Banger, following 
him, and holding that, for puxposes of ablution 
and refreshment, a pint of water per diem 
was necessary for every adult of the lower 
classes, and half a pint for every child, cast 





ridicule upon ‘His address ‘in a sparkling 
speech,.and concluded by saying that instead 


ive|him | of those rumours having reached the ears of 


notice of that question, ‘he (Mr. Wigsby) ' the honorable gentleman;hewather thoughtthe 
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honorable gentleman’s ears must have reached 
the rumours, in consequence of their well- 
known length. Mr. Tiddypot immediately 
rose, looked the honorable and gallant gentle- 
man full in the face, and left the Vestry. 

The excitement, at this moment painfully 


OUR VESTRY. 


suspended. To say that a pin might have 
been heard to fall, would be feebly to express 
the all-absorbing interest and silence. Sud- 
denly, enthusiastic cheering broke out from 
every side of the Vestry. Captain Banger 
had risen—being, in fact, pulled up by a 


intense, was heightened to an acute degree|friend on either side, and poked up by a 


when Captain Banger rose, and also left the 
Vestry. After a few moments of profound 
silence—one of those breathless pauses never 
to be forgotten—Mr. Chib (of Tucket's Terrace, 
and the father of the Vestry) rose. He said 
that words and looks had passed in that 
assembly, replete with consequences which 
every feeling mind must deplore. Time 
pressed. The sword was drawn, and while he 
spoke the scabbard might be thrown away. 
He moved that those honorable gentlemen who 
had left the Vestry be recalled, and required 
to pledge themselves upon their honor that 
this affair-should go no farther. The motion 
being by a general union of parties unani- 
mously agreed to (for everybody wanted to 
have the belligerents there, instead of out of 
sight : which was no fun at all), Mr. Magg 
was deputed to recover Captain Banger, 
and Mr. .Chib himself to go in search of 
Mr. Tiddypot. The Captain was found ina 
conspicuous position, surveying the passing 
omnibuses from the top step of the front- 
door immedigtely adjoining the beadle’s box ; 
Mr. Tiddyp@ made a desperate attempt at 
resistance, but was overpowered by Mr. Chib 
(a remarkably hale old gentleman of .eighty- 
two), and brought back in safety. 

Mr. Tiddypot and the Captain being re- 
stored to their places, and glaring on each 
other, were odlied upon by the chair to 
abandon all homicidal intentions, and give 
the Vestry an assurance that they did so. 
Mr. Tiddypot remained profoundly silent. 
The Captain likewise remained profoundly 
silent, saving that he was observed by those 
around him to fold his arms like Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and to snort in his breathing— 
actions kut too expressive of gunpowder. 

The most intense emotion now prevailed. 
Several members clustered in remonstrance 
round the Captain, and several round Mr. 
Tiddypot; but, both were obdurate. Mr. 
Chib then presented himself amid tremendous 
cheering, and said, that not to shrink from 
the discharge of his painful duty, he must 
now move that both honorable gentlemen be 
taken into custody by the beadle, and conveyed 
to the nearest police-oftice, there to be held to 
bail. ‘The union of parties still continuing, 
the motion was seconded by Mr. Wigsby—on 
all usual occasions Mr. Chib’s opponent—and 
rapturously carried with only one dissentient 
voice, ‘This was Dogginson’s, who said from 
his place“'Let em fight it out with fistes ;” 
but whose coarse remark was received as it 
merited. 

The beadle now advanced along the floor 
of the Vestry, and beckoned with his cocked 
hat to both members. Every ‘breath was 





friend behind. 

The Captain said, in a deep determined 
voice, that he had every respect for that 
Vestry and every respect for that chair ; that 
he also respected the honorable gentleman of 
Gumtion House ; but, that he respected his 
honor more.’ Hereupon the Captain sat 
down, leaving the whole Vestry much affected. 
Mr. Tiddypot instantly rose, and was received. 
with the same encouragement. He likewise 
said—and the exquisite art of this orator 
communicated to th® observation an air 
of freshness and novelty—that he too had 
every respect for that Vestry; that he too 
had every respect for that chair. That he 
too respected the honorable and gallant 
gentleman of Wilderness Walk ; but, that he 
too respected his honor more. “ Hows’ever,” 
added the distinguished Vestryman, “if the 
honorable and gallant gentleman’s honor 
is never more doubted or damaged than it is 
by me, he’s all right.” Captain Banger im- 
mediately started up again, and said that 
after those observations, involving as they 
did ample concession to his honor without 
compromising the honor of the honorable 
gentleman, he would be wanting in honor as 
well as in generosity, if he did not at once 
repudiate all intention of wounding the honor 
of the honorable gentleman, or saying any~ 
thing dishonorable to his honorable feelings. 
These observations were repeatedly inter- 
rupted by bursts of cheers. Mr. Tiddypot 
retorted that he well knew the spirit of honor 
by which the honorable and gallant gentle- 
man was so honorably animated, and that he 
accepted an honorable explanation, offered in 
a way that did him honor; but, he trusted 
that the Vestry would consider that his (Mr. 
Tiddypot’s) honor had imperatively demanded 
of him that painful course which he-had felt 
it due to his honor to adopt. The Captain 
and Mr. Tiddypot then touched their hats to 
one another across the Vestry, a great man 
times, and it is thought that these proceed- 
ings (reported to the extent of several columns 
in next Sunday’s paper) will bring them in as 
churchwardens next year. 

All this was strictly after the pattern of 
the real original, and so are the whole of our 
Vestry’s proceedings. In all their debates, 
they are laudably imitative of the windy and 
wordy slang of the real original, and of nothing 
that is better in it. They have headstrong 
party animosities, without any reference to 
the merits of questions; they tack a surprising 
amount of debate tc a very little ‘business ; 
they set more store by forms than they do by 
substances :—all very like the real original ! 
It has been doubted in our borough whether 
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our Vestry is of any utility ; but our own con-| and where beauties most do congregate in 


clusion is, that it is of the use to the Borough 
that a diminishing mirror is to a Painter, as 
enabling it to perceive in a small focus of 
absurdity all the surface defects of the real 
original. We wish our Vestry long life, there- 
| fore, in continuing to play at Parliament. 
One of these days, when it gets a very good 
| subject for the game, we may become, for 
the occasion, its faithful Hansard. 


SHAWLS. 


In that part of Asia where some of our 
brave countrymen have penetrated only to 
| die—in that country where Charles Stoddart 
and his friend Conolly, whose faces will 
never be forgotten by gome of us, and whose 
voices still sound in our ears, consoled each 
other through a loathsome imprisonment, 
and went out together to lose their heads 
in the market-place of the capital; in that 
distant and impracticable country of Bokhara, 
which we are ready tosay we will never have 
any connexion with—there are people always 
employed in our service. We are not now 
thinking of the Bokhara clover, which is 
such a treat to our cows and horses. We 
owe that, and lucerne, and others of our 
green crops, to the interior of Asia; but we 
are thinking of something more elaborate. 
In Bokhara, the camel is watched while the 
fine hair on the belly is growing: this fine 
hair is cut off so carefully that not a fibre 
is lost ; it is put by until there is enough to 
spin into a yarn, unequalled for softness; 
and then it is dyed all manner of bright 
colours, and woven in strips eight inches 
wide of shawl patterns such as—with all our 
pains and cost, with all our Schools of Design 
and study of nature and art—we are not yet 
able to rival. These strips are then sewn 
together so cunningly that no European can 
discover the joins. The precious merchandise 
is delivered to traders who receive it on 
credit. On their return from market they 
pay the price of the shawls at the Bokhara 
value, with 30 per cent. interest: or, if they 
cannot do this in consequence of having been 
robbed, or of any other misfortune, they stay 
ew and are never seen again in their native 
| land. 

Where is this market? So far away 
from home that the traders wear out their 
clothes during their journey; and their fair 
skins become as brown as mulattoes. On, 
| on, on they go, day after day, month after 
month, on their pacing camels, or beside 
them, over table-lands, mounting one above 
another; over grass, among rocks, over sand, 
through snows; now chilled to the marrow by 
icy winds; now scorched by sunshine, from 
which there is no shelter but the flat cotton 
caps, with which they thatch their bare 
crowns: on, on, for fifteen thousand miles, to 
the borders of Russia, to sell the shawls which 
are to hang on ladies’ shoulders in Hyde Park, 


Paris and Vienna. 

The passion for shawls among all women 
everywhere is remarkable. In one country, 
the shawl may flow from the head, like a 
veil; in another, it hangs from the shoulders; 
in another, it is knotted round the loins as a 
sash; in yet another, it is swathed round the 
body as a petticoat. Wherever worn at all, 
it is the pet article of dress. From a time 
remote beyond computation, the sheep of 
Cashmere have been cherished on their hills 
and the goats of Thibet on their plains, and 
the camels of Tartary on their steppes, to 
furnish material for the choicest shawls. 
From time immemorial, the patterns which 
we know so well have been handed down 
as a half-sacred tradition through a Hindoo 
ancestry, which puts even Welsh pedigrees 
to shame. For thousands of years have the 
bright dyes, which are the despair of our 
science and art, been glittering in Indian 
looms, in those primitive pits under the 
Eoeseee where the whimsical patterns grow, 
ikethe wild flower springing fromthesoil. For 
thousands of years have Eastern potentates 
made presents of shawls to distinguished 
strangers, together with diamonds and pearls. 

At this day, when an Eastern prince sends 
gifts to European sovereigns, there are shawls, 
to the value of thousands of poygds, together 
with jewels, perfumes, and wild beasts, and 
valuable horses ; just as was done in the days 
of the Pharaohs, as the paintings on Egyptian 
tombs show usat this day. And the subjects 
of sovereigns have as much liking for shawls 
as any queen. At the Russian Court, the 
ladies judge one another by their shawls as 
by their diamonds. In France, the bride- 
groom wins favour by a judicious gift of 
this kind. In Cairo and Damascus, the gift 
of a shawl will cause almost as much heart- 
burning in the harem as the introduction of 
anew wife. In England, the daughter of the 
house spends the whole of her first quarter’s 
allowance in the purchase of a shawl, The 
Paris grisette, and the London dressmaker 
go to their work with the little shawl pinned 
neatly at the waist. The lost gin-drinker 
covers her rags with the remnants of the 
shawl of better days. The farmer’s daughter 
buys a white cotton shawl, with a gay 
border, for her wedding; and it washes and 
dyes until, having wrapped all her babies 
in turn, it is finally dyed black to signalise 
her widowhood. The maiden-aunt, growing 
elderly, takes to wearing a shawl in the 
house in mid-winter’; and the granny would 
no more think of going without it at any 
season than without her cap. When son or 
grandson comes home from travel, far or 
near, his present is a new shawl, which she 
puts on with deep consideration ; parting with 
the old one with a sigh. The Manchester 
or Birmingham factory girl buys a gay shawl 
on credit, wears it on Sunday, puts it in pawn 
on Monday morning, and takes it out again 
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on Saturday night, for another Sunday’s 
wear, and so on, until she has wasted money 
that would have bought her a good ward- 
robe. Thus, from Clina round the world 
to Oregon, and from the queen down 
to the pauper, is the shawl the symbol of 
woman’s taste and condition. Whence come 
all these shawls? For it is clear that the 
supply which arrives from Asia over bleak 
continents and wide oceans, can be only for 
the rich and great. Some of the shawls from 
Bokhara sell, in the market on the Russian 
frontier, for two thousand four hundred 
pounds each. Whence come the hundred 
thousand shawls that the women of Great 
Britain purchase every year ? 

Some of the richest that our ladies wear 
are from Lyons; and the French taste is 
so highly esteemed that our principal manu- 
facturers go to Lyons once or twice a year, 
for specimens and patterns. Some of our 
greatest ladies of all, even the Queen and 
-certain duchesses and countesses, offer to 
our chief manufacturers a sight of their 
treasures from India, their Cashmeres, and 
other shawls, from a patriotic desire for the 
improvement of our English patterns. From 
these, the manufacturers of Norwich and 
Paisley devise such beautiful things that, 
but for the unaccountable and unrivalled 
‘superiority of the Orientals in the produc- 
tion of this particular article, we should be 
all satisfaction and admiration. The common 
cotton shawls, continually lessening in number, 
worn by women of the working classes, are 
made at Manchester, and wherever the 
cotton manufacture is instituted. In order 
to study the production of British shawls 
in perfection, one should visit the Norwich or 
Paisley manufactories. 

If any article of dress could be immutable, 
it would be the shawl ; designed for eternity 
in the unchanging East; copied from pat- 
terns which are the heirloom of a caste, and 
woven by fatalists, to be worn by adorers 
of the ancient garment, who resent the idea 
of the smallest change. Yet has the day 
arrived which exhibits the manufacture of 
three distinct kinds of shawls in Paisley. 
There is the genuine woven shawl, with its 
Asiatic patterns ; and there is that which is 
called a shawl for convenience, but which has 
nothing Asiatic about it: the tartan—which 
name is given not only to the checks of divers 
eolours which signify so much to the Scottish 
eye, but to any kind of mixed or mottled 
colours and fabric—woven in squares or 
lengths to cover the shoulders, The third 
kind is quite modern ; the showy, slight and 
elegant printed shawl, derived from Lyons, 
and now daily rising in favour, The woven 
kind is the oldest in Paisley. The tartan 
kind was introduced from Stirlingshire— 
without injury to Stirlingshire—which makes 
as many as ever, but to the great benefit of 
Paisley. The printed kind has been made 
about six years ; and it is by far the greatest 
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and most expanding manufacture. The most 
devoted worshippers of the genuine shawl can 
hardly wonder at this, considering the love of 
change that is inherent in ladies who dress 
well, and the difference of cost. A genuine 
shawl lasts a quarter of a lifetime. Ordi- 
nary purchasers give from one pound to ten 
pounds for one, and can give more if they 
desire a very superior shawl: a process 
which it is not convenient to repeat every 
two or three years. The handsomest printed 
shawls, meantime, can be had for two pounds, 
and they will last two years; by the end of 
which time, probably, the wearer has a mind 
for something new. The time required for 
the production answers pretty accurately to 
these circumstances. It takes a week to 
weave a shawl of the genuine sort; in the 
same time ten or twelve of the tartan or plaid, 
and twenty or thirty of the printed can be 
produced, 

The processes employed for these three 
kinds of shawls are wholly different ; and we 
will therefore look at them separately, though 
we saw them, in fact, under the same roof. 
As for the tartan shawls, there is no need to 
enlarge upon them, as their production is 
much like that of any other kind of variegated 
cloth. We need mention only one fact in 
regard to them, which is, however, very notice- 
able ; the recent invention of a machine by 
which vast time and labour are saved. As 
we all know, the fringes of cloth shawls are 
twisted—some threads being twisted together 
in one direction, and then two of these twists 
being twisted in the opposite direction. Till 
a month ago this work was done by girls, in 
not the pleasantest way, either to themselves 
or the purchaser, by their wetting their hands 
from their own mouths, and twisting the 
threads between their palms. The machine 
does, in a second of time, the work of fourteen 
pairs of hands: that is, as two girls attend it, 
there is a saving of twelve pairs of hands and 
some portion of time, and the work is done 
with thorough certainty and perfection : 
whereas, under the old method, for one girl 
who could do the work well, there might be 
several who did it indifferently or ill. The 
machine, invented by Mr. Hutchison, must be 
seen to be understood: for there is no giving 
an idea, by description, of the nicety with 
which the brass tongues rise to lift up the 
threads and to twist them ; then throw them 
together, and rub them against the leather- 
covered shafts; which, instead of human palms, 
twist them in the opposite direction. In see- 
ing this machine the old amazement recurs 
at the size, complication, and dignity of an 
instrument contrived for so simple a pur- 
pose. The dignity, however, resides not in 
the magnitude of the office, but in the saving 
of time and human labour. 

Of the other two kinds of shawls, which 
shall we look at first? Let it be the true 
and venerable woven shawl. 

The wool is Australian or German—chiefly 
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Australian. It comes, in the form of: yarn, 
from Bradford, in hanks which are anythin 
but white, so that they have first to be washed. 
Of the washing, dyeing; and warping we need 
not speak, as they are much the same to the 
observer’s: and therefore to the reader's, eye 
as the preparation of yarns for carpets in 
Kendal, and of silk for ribbons in Coventry. 
While the washing and drying, and the dyeing 
and drying again are proceeding, the higher 
labour of preparing the pattern is:advancing. 

But how much of the lower kind of work 
can be done during the slow elaboration of 
the higher! It really requires some patience 
and fortitude even to witness the mighty task 
of composing and preparing the pattern of an 
elaborate shawl. Let the reader study any 
three square inches of a good shawl border ; 
let the threads. be coynted, and the colours, 
and the twists and turnings of the pattern ; 
and then let it be remembered that the general 
form has to be invented, and the subdivisions, 
and the details within each form, and the 
filling up of the spaces between, and the 
colours—as-a whole, and in each) particular ; 
and that, before-the material can be arranged 
for the weaving, every separate stitch (so to 
speak) must be. painted down on paper in its 
right place. Is.it not bewildering to think of? 
Much more bewildering and imposing is.it to 
see, As for the firstsketch of the design, that 
is all very pretty; and, the strain on the 
faculties not being cognisable by the stranger, 
iseasy enough. There goes the artist-pencil— 
tracing waving lines:and elegant forms, giving 
no more notion of the operations within than 
the hands of a clock do of the complication of 
the works. Formerly, the employers put two 
or three good foreign patterns into the artists’ 
hands, and said, “ Make a new pattern out of 
these.” Now that we have Schools of Design, 
and more accessible specimens: of art, the 
direction is given without the aids. “Make a 
new pattern ;” and the artist sits down with 
nothing before him but pencil and paper— 
unless, indeed, he finds aids for himself in 
wild flowers, and other such instructors in 
beauty of form and colour. By degrees; the 
different parts of the pattern shape themselves 
out, and combine—the centre groups with the 
ends, and the ends grow out into the sides 
with a natural and graceful transition. Then 
the portions, properly outlined, are delivered 
to the colourers; who cover the drawing with 
oiled paper, and begin to paint. It would not 
do to colour the outlined drawing, because 
there are no outlines.in the woven fabric. 
It is: dazzling only to look upon. Mauch less 
minute is the transferring to the diced paper 
which is the real working pattern. The se- 
parate portions. of the finished pattern of a 
single shawl, when laid on the floor, would 
cover the carpet of a large drawing-room. The 
taking down such a pattern upon paper occu- 
pies four months. ‘ 

The weaving is done either by “lashing,” 
or from Jacquard cards. The Jacquard loom 
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answers for the eternal patterns, and the 
“lashing” method suflices for those which are 
not likely to be repeated. The man seated at 
the “piano-machine,” playing on a sort of 
keys, from the coloured pattern stuck up 
before his: eyes, is punching the Jacquard 
cards, which are then transferred, in their 
order, to the lacing-machine, where they are 
strung together by boys into that series which 
is to operate upon the warp in the weaving, 
lifting up the right threads for the shuttle to 
pass: under to form the pattern, as. in other 
yore familiar manufactures. The “lashing” 
is read off from the pattern, too, in the same 
way as with carpet patterns at Kendal; so 
many threads being taken up and inter- 
laced with twine for a red stitch, and then so 
many more for a green, andso on. Boys then 
fasten each symbol of a hue to a netting of 
whipcord, by that tail of the netting which, 
by its knots, signifies that particular hue : so 
that, when the weaving comes to be done, the 
boy, pulling the symbolic cord, raises the 
threads of the warp,—green, blue, or other, 
—which are required for that threw of the 
shuttle. Thus the work is really all done 
before-hand, except the mere putting together 
of the threads ; done, moreover, by anybody 
but the weaver, who is, to say the truth, a 
mere shuttle-throwing machine: The poor 
man does not even see and: know what he is 
doing. The wrong side of the shawl is upper- 
most ; and not even such a wrong side as we 
see, which gives: some notion of the: pattern 
on the other. Previous to cutting; the wrong 
side of a shawl is a loose surface of floating 
threads of all colours ; of the threads, im fact, 
which are thrown out of the pattern, and 
destined to be cut away: and given to the 
paper-makers to make coarse grey paper. 
One pities the weaver, who sits all day long 
throwing the shuttle, while the boy at the end 
of his loom pulls the cords which make the 
pattern, and throw up nothing but refuse to 
theeye. Hehas not even the relief ofstepping 
to roll up what he has done; for a little 
macliine is now attached to his loom, which 
saves the necessity of stopping for any such 
purpose. It is called “the up-taking motion.” 
By it a few little cog-wheels are set to turn 
one another, and, finally, the roller, on which 
the woven fabric is wound as finished. 

The bundles of weaving-strings and nettin; 
which regulate jthe pattern, are called 
“flowers.” From the quantity of labour and 
skill wrought up in their arrangement, they 
are very valuable. A pile of them,on a small 
table, were, as‘ we were assured, worth one 
thousand pounds. We may regard each as 
the soul or spirit of the shawl,—not' creating 
its material, but animating it with character, 
personality, and beauty. We have said that 
it takes a man a week to weave a shawl: but 
this means a“ long” shawl, and not a “square.” 
The square remain our favourites; but the 
female world does not seem to be of our mind, 
It is true the symmetry of the pattern is 
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—_ when the white centre hangs over one 
shoulder. It is true, the“longs” are heavy 
and very warm, from being twice doubled. 
But they have one on ioe which ladies 
hold to compensate for those difficulties ; they 
can be folded to any size, and therefore to 
suit any figure;—tall or short, stout or thin. 
We are assured that, for one square shawl 
that is sold, there are a hundred “ longs.” 

A capital machine now intervenes, with 
its labour-saving power ; this time, of French 
invention. Formerly, it took two girls a whole 
day to cut off the refuse threads from the 
back of ashawl. But this machine, superin- 
tended by a man, does it in a minute and a 
half. A horizontal blade is traversed by 
spiral blades fixed on a cylinder, the revolv- 


ing of which gives to the blades the action of | 


a pair of scissors. The man’s office is to put 
in the shawl, set the machine going, and to 
beat down the refuse as fast as it is cut off. 
The upper surface of the shawl remains 
somewhat rough—rough enough te become 
soon a rather dirty article of dress, from 
the dust which it would catch up and retain. 
It is therefore smoothed by singing. This 
very offensive 
man who must 
discipline before he could endure: his busi- 
ness. He heats his iron (which is like a 


very large, heavy knife, turned upsat the| 


end) red hot, spreads the shawl on a table 
rather larger than itself, and passes the 
red-hot iron over the surface, with an even 
and not very rapid movement. What would 
that Egyptian dragoman have said, who, 
being asked to iron out an English clergy- 
man’s white ducks, burned off the right. leg 
with the first. touch: of his box-iron? That 
box-iron was not red hot, nor anything like 
it; yet there is: no such destruction here. 
There is only the brown dust fizzing. Pah! 
that’s enough! let us go somewhere else. 

In a light, upper room, women and girls 
are at work, sitting on low stools, each with 
a shawl stretched tightly over her knees. 
Some of these are darning, with the utmost 
nicety, any cracks, thin places, or “faults” in 
the fabric ; darning each in its exact colour. 
Some are’putting sill: fringes upon the printed 
shawls, tacking them in with a needle, mea- 
suring each length by eye and touch, and then 
knotting, or, as it is called, “netting” the 
lengths by cross-ties: One diminutive girl of 
nearly ten, is doing this with wonderful quick- 
ness, as she sits by her mother’s knee. The 
girls do not come to work before this. age ; 
nor the boys before twelve. In other rooms, 
women are seated at tables, or leaning over 
them, twisting the fringes:of plaid shawls, or 
picking out knots and blemishes with pincers, 
and brushing all clean, and then folding them, 
with sheets of stiff pasteboard between, ready 
for the final pressure in the hydraulic press, 
which makes them fit for the shop. 

The fabric for the printed shawls: is light 
and thin, in comparison with the woven, The 


— is performed by a} 
ave gone through a severe | 


| 


| bottom. 





thinness is various; from the barége to the 
lightest gossamer that will bear the pressure 
of the block, The whole importance. of the 
produetion consists in the printing ; for the 
fabric is simple and common enough. A-man 
can Weave ten yards per day of the barége ; 
and. the silk gauze, striped’ or. plain; requires 
no particular remark. 

he designing is done with the same-pains 
and care as for the genuine shawl, but the 
range of subjects is larger. While.something 
of the Oriental character of the shawl: pat- 
terns must be preserved, much of the beauty 
of French figured silks and brocades and em- 
broidery may be admitted. Thus the design- 
ing and colouring-rooms contain much that 
pleases the eye, though one does not see there 
the means and appliances which: fill some 
apartment or another of Birmingham. fae- 
tories—the casts from the antique, the volumes 
of plates, the flower in water, and so on. 
The preparation of the blocks for printing, 
and yet more the application of them, re- 
minded us of the paper-staining, which we 
had certainly never thought of. before in con- 
nexion with shawls; The wood used is lime- 
wood. Some of the blocks are chiselled and 
picked out, like those of the paper-stainer. 
The cast-blocks are more curious. A punch 
is used, the point or needle of which is: kept 
hot by a flame, from which the workman’s 
head is defended by a shield of metal. He 


{burns holes’ by puncturing with this hot 


needle along all the outlines of the block he 
holds in his hands; much -as a little child 
pricks outlines on paper on a horse-hair chair- 
There is a groove along the face of 
each block, to allow the metaltorunin. The 
burned blocks are screwed tight in a press, 
their joined tops forming a saucer, into which 
the molten metal (composed of tin, bismuth 
and lead) is poured. In it goes; and down the 
grooves, penetrating into all the burnt holes ; 
and, of course, when cool, furnishing a cast of 
the patterns desired, in the form of upright 
thorns or spikes on a metallic ground: or 
plate. These plates are filed smooth at the 
back, and fixed on wood, and you have the 
blocks: ready to print from ; one representing 
one colour, another another, and so on, till 
the plates for a single shawl of many colours 
may mount up in value to a very large sum, 
Before printing, the fabric has been well 
washed ; the barége being passed, by maehi- 
nery, over cylinders whieh apply and squeeze 
out a wash of soap, soda and glue, All 
roughnesses' had previously been removed 
by a “cropping’’ machine. After drying, 
it comes to the printing-table, where it. is 
treated much like a paper-hanging. This 
is all very well; but what is to be done in 
case of a shower of rain? a not improbable 
incident in the life of a shawl. A> paper 
hanging would not stand a driving rain. 
Are ladies imposed upon in this matter, when 
they are offered a gay-printed shawl as 
wearable out of doors! By no means, Nobody 
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knows how it is, but the fact is certain, 
that a good steaming, at a tremendous heat, 
fixes the colours by some chemical action, 
without in the least hurting their lustre: 
so the shawls go into the steaming-box, and 
come out of it able to bear as many washings 
as you please, without any change of colour. 
After drying, in a heat of one hundred and 
ten degrees, they go upstairs to be surveyed, 
fringed, folded and pressed. 

It seems a pity that the fat, easy, lazy 
Bokharian, oa the slim, lithe, patient Hin- 
doo, should not come to Paisley, and see how 
shawls are made there. To the one, shaving 
his camel on the plain, and the other, throw- 
ing his antique shuttle under the palm, how 
strange would be the noise, and the stench, 
and the speed, and the numbers employed, 
and the amount of production! To the one, 
it may be the work of years to furnish to the 
travelling merchant strips of eight inches 
wide, enough to make a shawl; and to the 
other, the production of such an article is an 
event in life; while here, at Paisley, if the 
pattern requires months, the weaving of the 
most genuine and venerable kind occupies 
only a week. We do not believe that the 
simple and patient Oriental will be driven 
out of the market by us, because there is no 
promise, at present, of our overtaking their 
excellence. We hope there will be room in 
the world of fashion for them and us for 
ever—(the “for ever” of that world). We 
shall not go back to their methods, and it is 
not very likely that they should come up to 


ours ; so we shall probably each go on in our | 


own way, which is what everybody likes best. 


THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS. 


Tuer Coffee Estate on which I resided as 
manager, was situated in one of the wildest 
and most beautiful districts of the island of 
Ceylon, elevated far above the burning low- 
lands, where fragrant spices and waving 

alms told of rich soiis and balmy winds. 

e plantation was on a broad table-land, 
fully three thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea-level, forty miles removed from the 
only European town in the interior, and at 
least ten miles from any other white man’s 
dwelling. Within a short walk of the lower 
boundary of my property was a small Kandyan 
village, containing within itself the very pith 
and marrow of Cingalese society—a true type 
of the entire community of the island. As I 
mixed so unreservedly and frequently with 
the people, and saw so much of their every- 
day-life, it may be interesting to some to see a 
faint outline drawn of this place. 

Malwattie, which was its name, signifies 
literally, “a garden of flowers,” and such in 
truth it was, when [I first visited it. The 
reader must not suppose it a place bearing 
the most remote resemblance to any collec- 
tion of houses in this country. There is not 
such a thing as a row of houses or huts to be 
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seen: shops are unknown in that primitive 
place, and until later years, no such incubus 
as a tavern-keeper or arrack-renter was 
known there. Every little hut or cottage 
was carefully shaded from the view of its 
neighbour ; fairly established on its own 
account—so much so, as though the inmates 
had written up in barbarous Cingalese 
characters, “No connexion with the house 
next door.” I never could learn that there 
was any superstition among Cingalese hut- 
builders as to the variation in the aspects of 
their domiciles, but certain it was that no two 
dwellings faced precisely the same points of 
the compass. One would be north-east, and 
the nearest to it would be north-east and by 
east: you might fancy you had found another 
facing a similar point, but on a careful obser- 
vation you would see that you could not 
make it any better than north-east and by 
east-half-east. I tried the experiment for a 
long time, but was compelled at length to 
give it up. I had regularly “boxed the 
compass” round the entire village. 

Partly from long established custom, and 
partly from a desire of shading their dwell- 
ings from the heat of the sun, the Kandyans 
bury their isolated huts beneath a dense mass 
of the rankest vegetation. At a short dis- 
tance not a sign of human habitation could 
be traced were it not for the thickly growing 
topes of bananas, areka palms, and bread- 
fruit-trees, which are ever found around and 
above their quiet abodes. 

Malwattie formed no exception to the 
general rule in this respect ; it was as snugly 
hedged and fenced, and grown over, as was 
Robinson Crusoe’s dwelling after the visits of 
the savages. Every tiny hut appeared to 
possess a maze of its own for the express 
purpose of perplexing all new-comers, 
especially white men. The entire village did 
not cover more than a quarter of a square 
mile, yet it would have puzzled any living 
thing but a bird to have visited ull the cot- 
tages in less time than half a day, and very 
giddy, tiring work it would have been. 

Small as was this primitive community, it 
had its superiors. The leading men were the 
priest of the little Buddhist Vihara, or shrine ; 
and the Korale or headman. I will not dis- 
tress the reader by putting the names of these 
men in print, as they would be perfectly 
unpronounceable, and, moreover, as lengthy 
as the approaches to their own dwellings. 
The entire names of one Cingalese community 
would fill a moderately-sized volume. I will 
therefore only speak of these men as the 
Priest and the Korale. 

The latter was a rather respectable man, as 
things go in Ceylon ; he was negatively irre- 
proachable in character. He had certainly 
never committed murder or theft on the 
Queen’s highway. Perjury had not been 
charged against him, and as for the faithful 
discharge of his few official duties, no one 
had ever called that in question, though there 
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were some rather curious tales afloat on the 
subject of the last assessment on rice-lands. 
At the office of the Government agent of the 
district he was believed to be as active and 
honest as nine-tenths of the native headmen, 
though to be sure, that was not saying very 
much for him, The villagers looked up to 
him with the utmost veneration and respect, 
and no wonder, for on his fiat depended the 
amount of rice-tax their lands were to pay. 
He was a venerable-looking old gentleman, 
with a flowing white beard, a keen quiet eye, 
and an easy-going habit that might have been 
called dignity or laziness. It was his duty 
to render to the Government officers a just 
account of the industry, if such a term can be 
applied to anything Cingalese, of his viilage ; 
to furnish returns of the increase or decrease 
of the population ; to give notice of all crimes 
and offences committed, and in short, to 
represent the local government in minor 
details. For all this, nosalary was paid him. 
He was satisfied with the honour of the 
office ; and yet, strange to tell, this Korale 
had so far increased his property by gaining 
nothing, that he was a man of some substance 
when I left the place, owning some hundreds 
of cattle, and rich in pasture lands, Educa- 
tion was unknown to him; he could scratch 
a little Cingalese on the dried leaves used in 
place of paper, and I believe could count as 
far as ten, His most complicated accounts 
were all on a decimal system, and by the aid 
of numerous symbols known but to himself, 
and the erudition of the friendly priest, he 
contrived to transact a multitude of statisti- 
cal business with the authorities. 

The abode of this old patriarch would have 
furnished a study for a lover of the antique. 
Everything seemed in keeping with his long 
white beard. The doors and windows, the 
couches and three-legged table, all were hoary 
with years. Even the atmosphere had a 
musty smell about it, as though it had been 
keeping him company ever since he was a 
little boy. 

In the midst of thick foliage, as bright 
and green as the cottage was dark and 
cankery, it seemed at a distance like a huge 
wart on the rich vegetation. The coffee, the 
banana, the cotton, the jambo, the paw-paw, 
besides an infinity of other useful things, 
grew in wild profusion. Of what we 
should call garden he had none, nor did he 
need any, for the friendly villagers kept his 
daily wants amply supplied from their own 
little scanty patches. At early dawn, the 
little narrow pathway leading circuitously 
to his door, might be seen tracked by men, 
women, and children, laden with fruits, 
vegetables, and eggs, for the Korale’s larder ; 
he might well grow stout and glossy, and 
contented with his lot. There was such a 
supply of vegetable diet introduced through 
his crazy old doorway each morning, as might 
have fully satisfied the vegetarians of Great 
Britain, with something to spare for the pigs. 


But the old gentleman disposed of it all; for 
he had a little colony of feudal dependants 
hanging about his heels, living, or rather 
existing, in low cattle-sheds behind his own 
barn of a place. These serfs tracked him 
wherever he went; one held a paper um- 
brella or a talipot leaf over him, in his walks : 
another carried his stick of office ; one beat 
off the musquitoes ; another fanned him to 
sleep with a punkah. In short they did 
everything for him, save eat and sleep; and 
these functions he performed for himself to 
persection. 

The old Korale was generally pleased with 
my Visits, for they added to his importance in 
the eyes of the little community. He lived 
quite alone; his wife had been dead some 
years, and he had lost his only child by fever. 
His days were mostly passed in sleeping, 
smoking, and eating, varied occasionally with 
a stroll round his rice-fields, or those of his 
neighbours, It was seldom that he visited 
Kandy, the ancient capital: as for Colombo, 
or any part of the sea-coast, the wildest 
freaks of his imagination would never induce 
him to contemplate a journey so far from the 
spot of his birth. 

It was a curious sight to behold this ancient 
being leading such a hedge-hog existence : 
rolling himself up in indolence after ever 
meal of rice and curry, in his little, darkened, 
cavern-like verandah ; and there, if no guest 
arrived, falling asleep, until the next meal 
aroused him from his torpor. I have found 
him thus, clad in semi-barbaric pomp, reeking 
with dirt and swelled with importance, in a 
balloon-shaped Kandyan hat, a flowing robe 
and loose jacket, with shoulder-of-mutton 
sleeves fastened by silver bangles; an enor- 
mous mass of white muslin, wrapped, fold upon 
fold, around his waist. A pretty little moun- 
tain stream fell trickling and bubbling past 
the door, over stones and sticks, and flowers 
and herbs, until it was lost in the rice-fields 
below, playing and gambolling as though each 
tiny wave had been some frolicsome wood- 
nymph. Little could be seen from that shady 
— and not much more heard, beyond the 

um of myriad insects and the distant cry of 
birds of the jungle. 

Often have I sat with the Korale chatting 
on local and other matters, for he was a man 
of gossip, though of limited ideas, I tried in 
vain to make him understand the position 
and importance of other countries: of their 
great superiority to the Kandyans, and of the 
features which distinguished us people of the 
west from Orientals, He could not be per- 
suaded that Europe was larger, or a better 
place than Ceylon; that better corn and 
vegetables were grown in England than on 
the Kandyan hills; or that a modern drawing- 
room was a more comfortable sort of place 
than a Cingalese Korale’s reception-room, with 
earthen floor and leafy ceiling. Of some de- 
scription of politics he had gleaned a faint idea 
from the reported contents of one of the local 
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newspapers, very democratic in its principles. 
He had an inkling that things were not going 
on as they should do, and that a republic 
must be the sort of government suited to the 
present wants of man. Yet, strange to say, 
he connected with his ideas of reform a return 
to those things which the liberality of the 
British Government had abolished, forced 
labour and flogging at the discretion of the 
headmen ! 

The priest was of a far different stamp: 
not an educated man, in an European sense of 
the word; but still with some glimmering 
of mind within; just serving to render in- 
ternal darkness visible. He, of course, could 
read fluently; for it was a portion of his 
duties to recite verses of their Pitakas or 
sacred writings, morning and evening, in 
the Vihara. He possessed a fair share of 
curiosity, and a desire to know something 
of other places and things. Nay, more, he 
frequently heard me read a whole chapter 
of the Scriptures, with which he was much 
pleased, and frankly admitted that Christianity 
was the best religion next to Buddhism. 

His Vihara and dwelling were at one end of 
the range of little hills, on the slopes of} 
which the village of Malwattie was situated, 
though above them considerably. It was the 
only roof covered by tiles; and, unlike the 
rest, might be seen at some distance, peeping 
out from amidst a whole bunch of foliage. 
To arrive at it the traveller had to wend his 
way along a weary length of loose stones 
that led over low swampy ground, round the 
edges of rice-fields, and up the sides of rather 
steep hills—a slip from which bid fair to 
plunge the wayfarer down some very ugly 

laces. It was a path that should be trodden 
f none but a tight-rope dancer, or a native 
of the country. 

The view from the door of the shrine was 
highly picturesque, commanding a survey of 
many miles of mountain, forest and prairie 
country, through which herds of cattle were 
dotted like so many very small mice. His 
abode was mean in the extreme, with scarce 
sufficient to make life supportable. The rules 
of his order forbad him to acquire any pro- 
perty, and he subsisted from day to day on 
charity—just as did his friend the Korale, 
Seah needing it much more. 

The priest often visited me in the plan- 
tation, and examined with much curiosity 
the various books and pictures about the 
bungalow. On one of these occasions an 
incident occurred which threatened at first 
to cut short our intimacy; but was. even- 
tually forgotten or laughed at. I had 
frequently pressed my yellow-robed friend to 
partake of my meat, and taste a little port 
wine, of which I knew most of these people 
are very fond—but in vain ; he professed the 
utmost dislike to any strong drink, inde- 
pendently of the restriction laid on them by 
their rules. One day, while conversing with 
him, I was called away to the coffee-store 
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by one of the labourers, and left him alone, 
sitting by my little jungle sideboard. As I 
was returning immediately afterwards, and 
when near the door, I heard a great coughing 
and spluttering, and strange choking noises. 
Upon enteriog, I found the priest almost dead 
with a fit of coughing. He had staggered 
against the wall, his eyes were streaming 
with water, his hands clenched together, 
while, down his long golden robes, a jet black 
stream had found its sable way. A _ bottle 
lay at his feet. The truth flashed across me 
in a moment. The wary priest had gone to 
my sideboard to steal a taste of the forbidden 
wine, and had, unfortunately, taken a good 
draught from a quart bottle of ink. 

Next in village importance to the characters 
already named was one Ranghamy, the head 
constable, deputy-sheriff, tax-collector, and 
there is no saying what besides. He was 
right-hand man of the Korale, not quite so 
stout, but more thick-headed, save when his 
own interest was concerned, and then it was 
remarkable how his faculties, brightened up, 
and illuminated the social atmosphere of 
Malwattie. Ranghamy was not a native of 
the viilage, nor of the district ; nobody 
seeraed to know whence he came, except the 
Korale, and he had long since forgotten. 
The hydra-headed official had a numerous 
progeny of Ranghamies of both sexes, besides 
a large herd of sleek, well-favoured cattle ; 
yet, oddly enough, he had neither lands 
whereon to ture the one, nor sala: 
wherewith to Ped and clothe the other. Still 
they were all fed, and clothed, and pastured. 
The junior head-constable, and the little 
female deputy-sheriffs, and the tax-collectors 
in arms, were clad in whiter robes than any 
other young villagers. As for the cattle, 
they might have been exhibited at the Smith- 
field show, and won all the prizes by several 
stone of fat. Whether they grew thus corpu- 
lent from any miraculous interference of 
Buddha, or were fattened by some scientific 
process upon constables’ broken staves and 
collectors’ decayed tax-books, or whether they 
were daily driven upon other people’s lands, 
who dared not complain to the Korale, and 
if they did, could not expect the head-con- 
stable to impound his own bullocks ;—which 
of these might have been the case, I never 
learnt, though I had my suspicions in the 
matter. Ranghamy was said to have realised 
considerable sums by hiring out his cattle to 
the moormen, who convey rice and salt from 
the sea-coast on pack-bullocks to the interior. 
Of this prosperity his dwelling gave abundant 
proof, for he had not only English crockery 
and cutlery, but a decanter mysteriously 
covered up with a floor mat, in which it was 
whispered wine was once seen. Two pictures 
in frames, in glaring colours, graced the walls ; 
while on a kind of shelf was placed, by way 
of ornament, a chemist’s white ointment jar 
with a faded gilt label. 

Not far removed from the constable in 
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locality and dignity of office, was the village 
peon and post-holder, as graceless and lazy 
as any within the central province of the 
island, and that is saying a good deal. It 
would have been a difficult thing to have 
shown that Puncheyralle, the post-holder, did 
anything to entitle him to the name beyond 
bestowing an occasional kick on the letter- 
carriers or runners as they passed through 
the village; yet the man grumbled at re- 
ceiving no more than five rix-dollars, or 
seven shillings and sixpence a month, for the 
discharge of these onerous duties. Punchey- 
ralle had a rather bustling little wife, who 
did all the heavy work for him, except the 
kicking ; the pigs, the or the fowls, all 
were in her charge, and while she and the 
very small children cooked the meals, and 
kept the house in order, their lord and 
master lay on his back, or beat the tom-tom 
or native drum, or perhaps gambled with a 
neighbour for a few copper challies. 

e remainder of the village was made up 
of families generally poor enough, who de- 
rived their sole support from the produce of 
their patrimonial lands. In several instances 
the domestic arrangements of these people, 
with a view of keeping their little property 
from dwindling away by frequent subdi- 
visions, were singular enough to an English 
mind, There were two or three households 
in which several brothers had but one wife 
amongst them, and, more singular still, they 
appeared to dwell together most harmoniously. 

A picture of one of these groups is a por- 
trait of them all. Poor to abject misery in 
all but rice and a few fine grains, these people 
are invariably landholders, some of them on 
an infinitesimally small scale. At times the 
family will be large, swelled by the addition of 
an aged grandfather or grandmother, or some 
such relation, and with, generally, a numerous 
progeny of all ages. Beyond the culture of 
their rice, of primary importance, the space 
that produces their few additional necessaries, 
such as chillies, tobacco, and fine grain, is 
little enough. A few of them possessed one 
or two buffaloes ; most of them had a cari- 
cature of a pig and a few scarecrows of fowls ; 
but there was only one milch cow in the 
entire range of Malwattie. 

It was truly astonishing to see how early 
the young children were put to tasks of 
strength. The boys were made to look after 
the buffaloes and the rice-fields, while the 

irls were set to weave inats, pound the rice 
rom the husk, fetch water, and such work. 
Often have I seen a little delicate child, six 


or seven years of age, staggering up atolerably | gard 


steep path, with an infant placed astride 
across its little hip, anda huge earthen chattie 
of water on its head. Such early toil as this, 
equally early marriage, and generally: poor 
and scanty diet, lead to one inevitable result 
—premature old age, and hastened death. 
There was but one exception to the same- 
ness of the population of Malwattie ; it 
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consisted of a small household, not far from 
the foot of the hill near the Vihara, and 
closely adjoining the bullock-track or bridle- 
path leading past my estate from the high- 
road. Here, beneath a pretty tope of never- 
fading trees, where blossom, and fruit, and 
sweetest perfumes played their part all 
through the year, dwelt a blind old man and 
his pretty grand-daughter. Of their history 
I had gleaned but little, just sufficient to 
make me feel an interest in their welfare. 
The tiny hut they dwelt in was not more 
diminutive than neat: so clean, and white, 
and fresh within ; without, all was beauty 
and order. Hada whole legion of mountain 
sylphs and wood nymphs been busily employed 
about the place all night long and every night, 
it could not have been kept in more perfect 
and picturesque neatness. The little fence 
around the cottage was so nicely trimmed ; 
the garden in front so well swept and watered ; 
the orange and lemon trees so carefully 
tended, and always so delighted to bear 
plenty of fruit for dear little Dochie to 
gather, that they didn’t bend and droop with 
the heavy clusters of golden wealth as some 
trees would have done, but actually danced 
and leaped about in the morning and evening 
breezes, as though their burden were no 
burden, but a capital joke. 

Pretty little Dochie, gentle little Dochie, 
was not more than ten years of age when I 
first made her acquaintance, one hot morning 
in the dry season. I caught her gatherin, 
some oleander blossoms and roses, an 
country jessamine, and thought I had never 
seen anything half so lovely, barring her 
colour. I reined in my pony and asked her 
for a draught of water; instead of looking 
alarmed, as most of her class do when thus 
accosted, she smiled good-naturedly, and 
tripped into the little cottage. Iwas off my 
nag and in the pretty flower-garden when 
she came out with a cocoa-nut shell of—not 
water but, bless the dear child—foaming rich 
white goats’ milk. I am not quite sure, but 
I rather think I must have kissed her as IT 
returned her the homely flagon ; at any rate, 
we became the best of friends, and it ended 
in Dochie taking me to see her old blind 
grandfather, who was busily working at a 
net of some sort, and then to inspect one of 
the neatest little farm-yards I had ever seen 
out of old England. e whole place was a 
perfect miracle of industry and neatness, and 
T could not help asking how she d to 
keep it so. It appeared that their neighbours 
assisted, at certain seasons, in working the 
en and bringing it into good order, and 
that the old man helped her to carry the 
water from the little boo spout, which 
the villagers had fixed for them to convey a 
supply from the hill stream at some distance, 
to the extremity of their property. 

They appeared to be in want of nothing 
that could make them comfortable; as to 
money, they had little enough, their sole 
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earnings being from the sale of her goats’ 
milk, flowers, and fruit, to wayside travellers, 
She assured me, that when the pilgrims 
passed on their way to the sacred foot- 
print on Adam’s Peak, she sold as many 
flowers and as much fruit as the garden 
could produce, and enabled them to be quite 
extravagant in white cloths and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

From that time forward, I never passed 
through Malwattie without a draught of 
fresh milk, and a little bouquet gathered by 
Dochie’s own tiny hand. At length, it came 
to my dismounting regularly, and, in course 
of time, amongst other things we talked of, 
were books and knowledge. Her dark, 
bright eyes sparkled as I told her what 
wonders she might learn if she could but 
read English books. This strange art was 
now her sole thought, and one day she found 
courage to ask me how she could learn it. I 
hesitated, for I did not quite see how to hel 
her; but when I offered to send her a boo 
with the English alphabet, and moreover to 
teach her to read the letters, her joy was un- 
bounded. In a few months my pupil had not 
only mastered the alphabet, but could spell 
small words, and knew several short sentences. 
Not content with this, I talked to her of 
religion, and explained the nature and history 
of Christianity, as well as my ability allowed 
me. Iwas not quite so successful here, but 


I was content to pave the way for future 


labourers, and rejoiced to find her always 
anxious for truth. 

It was, I think, quite a year after my first 
acquaintance with Dochie, that one mornin 
I alighted as usual, and was surprised to fin 
my pupil absent, and in her place a young 
Cingalese man, evidently of the low country. 
My surprise was equalled by his own. Ina 
minute after, Dochie came bounding in with 
eggs and milk, and some little light cakes 
just prepared for the stranger, who, I then 
perceived, had his arm bandaged, and alto- 
gether looked fatigued and ill. I did not 
remain long that day; and learned, on re- 
tiring to mount my pony, that the stranger 
had sought refuge there very early that 
morning, having in vain begged through the 
village for a resting-place ; he had been robbed 
and beaten during the previous night on some 
lonely track, and Dochie hesitated not one 
moment in welcoming him within their little 
dwelling ; and, in her own singleness and 
purity of heart, acting the good Samaritan. I 
could but admire her kindness ; and yet, 
mixed with admiration, was a feeling akin to 
jealousy. I wished that it had been my fate 
to have been robbed and beaten, if only for 
the pleasure of being tended by the gentle 
Dochie. 

Again months rolled on, and the low- 
country stranger, and the robbers, were all 
forgotten. Changes had been, meanwhile, 
creeping over the face of the hitherto change- 
less Malwattie, and those not for the better. 
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The worst of all innovations was the establish- 
ment of an arrack tavern in the very heart of 
the village. The Government, in its anxiety 
to add to its revenue, and increase its means 
of developing the resources of the country (I 
think that was what they termed it), had 
granted permission to the renter of the arrack 
licenses for the Kandyan country to establish 
a few score additional taverns, one of which 
novelties was located in Malwattie ; and soon, 
where before had been quiet contentment, 
was nothing but brawling riot. Itis true the 
executive presented an antidote with the 


| poison, by establishing a free school opposite 


the noisy tavern; but education stood small 
chance in competition with arrack, and for 
every new pupil at the desk, there was a 
brace of fresh drunkards. This led to an 
increase in the duties of the police, and soon 
after to a salary to the head-constable ; crime 
was on the increase ; law-suits were instituted ; 
families at peace for several generations 
became deadly enemies ; and, ere a year had 
elapsed since the introduction of the tavern, 
the whole social fabric of Malwattie was rent 
and disrupted into ugly masses. 

I continued to visit my friends, the Korale 
and the priest, both of whom, especially the 
latter, spoke bitterly of the oma. nuisance, 
and looked upon the establishment of the 
school as a direct attack upon Buddhism. 
I saw plainly, however, that there was 
another and deeper feeling, antagonistic to 
the educational scheme, in the bosoms of 
these leading men of the place. They felt 
that by diffusing enlightenment amongst the 
poorest of the villagers, the British Govern- 
ment would in time raise the masses of the 
people above the level of the head men, in 
which case their influence would at once dis- 
appear. Their unflinching opposition was 
but little needed, for the native peasants 
could not be made to appreciate that know- 
ledge which their immediate superiors did 
not possess. Too prone to take as their 
models those above them, the villagers were 
content to remain as they knew their fathers 
had been, and as they saw their Korales and 
Dessaves were. Unfortunately those in 
charge of Government schools have yet to 
learn that they have been toiling with the 
broad end of the educational wedge foremost ; 
that in Eastern countries enlightenment can 
only flow downwards, never upwards : that to 
elevate the Indian serfs, you must first im- 
prove the intellectual capacities of those 
whom they ever have, and ever will regard 
as their patterns. 

My progress with the flower-girl’s schooling 
was satisfactory, and I had, besides, the 
pleasure of finding her inclined to cast aside 
the superstitions of Buddha. In these tasks 
I was at this time aided by the teacher of the 
Government school, a Portuguese burgher, 
who seconded my efforts most zealously. 
The months flew rapidly past, and twice a 
week found me and Dochie seated beneath 
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the shady foliage of a young orange-tree deep 
in our duties, 

It was quite the end of the hot season, that 
I was compelled to leave my plantation and 
journey across the country to the opposite 
coast of the Indian peninsula, in search of 
Malabar labourers to secure the coming crop. 
I was absent nearly four months, and found 
myself, one cool pleasant day in September, 
riding homewards across the broad open 
prairie-lands adjoining Malwattie. ‘The 
rich foliage of the jungle and the gardens 
shone as brightly as ever in the afternoon 
sun. The hill-streams rippled as pleasantly 
down their stony courses, Yet the village 
was no longer the spot I once knew it; 
brawling and angry words were easily met 
with ; its old patriarchal peace and simplicity 
had departed from it. Teds on musingly, 
and at length pulled up in front of Dochie’s 
little garden ; I started in my saddle at ob- 
serving that it also was changed, and so sadly 
changed. The friendly orange-tree, with its 
yellow fruit and its pleasant shade, was not 
there. The oleanders were drooping to the 
ground ; some of the fence was torn down, 
and a vile black bullock, that I could have 
massacred on the spot, was cruelly browsing 
over the flower-beds. The door was closed ; 
the shutters were fastened. I imagined all 
sorts of calamities to have happened, every- 
thing, in short, but what was actually the 
case. I made one brief inspection of the 
now neglected place; then mounted my 
pony, and rode homewards, fearing lest 
some villager should break to me the tale 
of sorrow. 

It was nearly evening when I rode up the 
winding path leading to my bungalow, 
oppressed with a feeling of I know not what. 
The old building stood, as it ever had done, 
quietly and humbly in the midst of the coffee- 
fields, but I saw at once there were some 
changes. I could scarcely believe my eyes, 
when I saw, in the centre of the little grass- 
plot, facing my front verandah, some small 
flowering shrubs, and an orange-tree, so like 
the one t had missed from Dochie’s garden, 
that I began to fancy I was still down in the 
village, and that the little flower-girl was 

eeping at me from behind some of the coffee- 
ushes, 

As I stood looking at the orange-tree, my 
servant placed in my hand a letter, traced in 
true native style on a dry leaf in Cingalese 
characters. It was from my pupil herself, 
and told me ina few, simple sentences all that 
had occurred. I breathed more freely to find 
her alive. She was married, she said, to a 
young and rich Cingalese trader, a Christian 
and inhabitant of Colombo. She hoped 
shortly to be admitted a member of our 
church, and thanked me deeply for what I 
had done for her. The old blind man, her 
grandfather, was with them, and they were 
all happy. They trusted I should always 
be so. In my garden, she said, she had 


caused to be planted the orange-tree I had so 
often admired and sat under, with a few 
flowers from her garden. She prayed that, 
for many years to come, the tree would 
yield me plentiful crops of cool, refreshing 
fruit. 

The reader will perhaps smile when I say 
that, after reading this note, I shed many 
tears, tears of real sorrow and pain. Heaven 
knows I wished the poor girl well and happy ; 
but though I never could have looked on her 
other than as a gentle, innocent acquaintance, 
loveable for her simpie purity, I felt her 
departure keenly. To the many dwellers 
in the thronged cities of the west, the loss of 
such a companion of my wild, lonely, jungle- 
life, may appear trivial enough ; yet to me it 
was an event. 

My servant told me what the little note 
had omitted. Dochie had been wooed and 
won with true Cingalese brevity, by the same 
young low-countryman who had been so 
kindly sheltered and tended by her, when 
robbed and beaten, as I have before told. 
He had been successful in trade, and had now 
a large store in Colombo. 

It was long before I ventured again near 
Malwattie. To meit was no more a“ garden 
of flowers,” and least of all did I care to pass 
by the green fence and gate, where Dochie’s 
pretty, smiling face had so often welcomed 
me. At last I persuaded the old Korale to 
set some of the villagers to work, and open a 
new path for me nearer his own bungalow, by 
which means I ever after avoided a spot, the 
sight of which served but to fill me with vain 
regrets. The place and the people were so 
changed that I soon became a stranger in 
the land. 


THE PATH OF FAITH. 


PERCHANCE thou deemest it is hard 
To have no foresight of thy life, 
Unwarned, thy doubtful feet to guard 
From wandering in the paths of strife ; 
But though thou hast no prescient sense 
Thou hast a watching Providence. 


With trustful labour weave the web 

Of high emprise and noble deed ; 
Heedless if life should flow or ebb, 

Let bravely doing be thy creed ; 
That Faith will make thee happier far 
Than if thou read’st each glistening star. 


Should stormy fortune lurk behind 
Thy curtain’d Fate, and darkly loom— 
Thank God thou canst not feel the wind, 
Nor hear the distant thunder boom; 
The tempest, with soft breezes blent, 
May, ere it reaches thee, be spent. 


Should brilliant sunshine bursting there 
Upon thee, sudden and sublime, 
Instant reflection of its glare 
Might haply blind thee for the time, 
By pouring on thy dazzled sight 
Rays of intolerable light ; 
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But Faith will nerve thee for the fight 
Against misfortune’s darkening power ; 
And flood thy road with tempered light, 
Until thou reach, in Heaven, that hour 
When Prescience shall be thine at will— 
Prescience of good unmixed with ill. 


A CUP OF COFFEE. 


“Racine ” writes lively Madame de Sevigné 
to Madame de Grignan—as lively, perchance, 
though less known—“ passera comme le café.” 
It is somewhat difficult to find a satisfactory 
equivalent for this verb passer, albeit its 


literal translation into English is easy. Things | 


in England go in and out of fashion; dogs 
have their day, and actors strut and fret their 


hour here ; but it is the especial privilege of| 


things French—costumes, governments, lite- 
rary and artistic celebrities—to pass, to pass 
clean away, out of sight, out of mind ; to sink 
down below the very lowest Nathaniel, to 


stick in the mud at the bottom of Lethe till | 


they are devoured by the fishes of forget- 
fulness. So prophesied the sparkling letter- 
writer of the Grand Siécle; and, curiously, 
with all her sparkle and all her wit, the 
lively Madame de Sevigné has been, and is in 
greater danger of passing than either coffee 
or Racine. The Cid, the Andromaque, of the 
meek and tender dramatist yet keep high 
state on the time-honoured boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise ; and although there is a 
little too much powder and whalebone, and 
Louis Quatorze pomp and vanity about them, 
it will be long, I hope, ere we cease to weep 
at and to applaud the genius of Racine. As 
for coffee, the revenue returns, the bills, adver- 
tisements, and pictorial vans of that enter- 
prising tradesman, who has somehow mixed 
up St. Paul’s Cathedral with the coffee ques- 
tion, and the extraordinary number of esta- 
blishments to which I am indebted for the 
title of this paper, show that coffee, at any 
rate, isin no danger of passing away. It is 
strong, lusty, and well to do just now, a little 
put upon and maligned by chicory and 
roasted corn, but still thriving and full of 
promise. 

It is puzzling to know how people could 
have managed in the days when there was 
neither tea nor coffee. How could they 
breakfast ? How could clerks and workmen 
come home to their tea, when there was no 
tea for them to come to? What did the old 
maidsand the dowagerstalk scandalover? But, 
as the discussion of this question would lead 
us into all sorts of by-roads of speculation 
respecting what people eat when there were 
no potatoes, what they smoked before the 
discovery of Virginia, how gentlemen could 
have existed fifty years ago without soda- 
water, express trains, and Bell’s Life in 
London, and ladies without eau de cologne, 
Berlin wool, or crenoline, I must be content 
to assume that mankind, not yet acquainted 
with the blessings of coffee or coffee-shops, 
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were contented to do what the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man are proverbially reported to 
do now, not as they would, but as they 
could. 

Does any one know for a certainty who first 
discovered coffee, or first found out the means 
of converting it into the beverage we drink ? 
The question has always been a vexed one ; 
and whole libraries of abusive erudition have 
been written on it. Cesar, with all the 
summdé diligentié with which he entered Gaul, 
did not bring coffee with him; nor did it 
come over to England with the Conqueror, 
with whom so many nice little agents of 
civilisation, including primogeniture, mort- 
main, the game-laws, and law French came 
over. The origin of coffee as a beverage is 
enveloped in a fog of amazing thickness, 
Some sages have declared that the Vepenthes, 
of which Homer speaks in the Iliad and 
which Helen served to Telemachus, was coffee. 
Nor quite so unreasonable is the supposition 
that the sali, mentioned in Scripture, of which 
Abigail offered five measures to the warriors 
who nee King David, was identical 
with the kawa, kapu, or cavé, afterwards 
known to the Orientals, and familiar to us as 
coffee. The rabbis, however, declare the kali 
to have been burnt barley, which assertion 
would seem at first to be fatal to the preten- 
sions of coffee; but, considering how much of 
the coffee of the present day is burnt beans, 
the rabbis may not have been so far wrong 
after all. According to the Mahometan tra- 
ditions, coffee was revealed to Mahomet by 
the angel Gabriel: but, if we are to believe 
Ahmet Effendi, whose antecedents do not 
give me any reason to think him so prodigious 
a liar as Mahomet, it was not till the thir- 
teenth century, and by a dervish of the order 
of Schazilys, (whatever that may be,) that the 
coffee-tree was discovered or its properties 
made known. Brillat Savarin attributes the 
discovery of the coffee-berry to an Arabian 
farmer, in the seventh century, who re- 
marked that his cattle were always more 
lively and excited after they had been 
browsing on a certain shrub; and his solu- 
tion of the question has been the generally 
received one in our modern cyclopesdiag, 
treasuries of information, and “guides to 
knowledge.” With all due respect, however, 
for the undoubted authority of the author of 
the Physiologie du Gout, I cannot accord to 
his coffee theory any greater degree of 
credence than to Charles Lamb’s account 
of the Origin of Roast Pig. Be it as 
it may, coffee must have been discovered, 
and the decoction therefrom invented, at 
some time and by some one. It is not im- 
possible that the Chinese will one day claim 
the honour of the discovery, together with 
that of gunpowder and the printing press: 
meanwhile, we will continue to drink coffee 
and be thankful. 

Of the history of coffee and coffee-shops I 
am enabled to speak with somewhat more 
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certainty. The Mufti Djemel-Eddin, sur- 
named Dhabani, brought it from Persia to 
Aden in the straits of Babelmandel, and not 
far from Mocha. He performed that curious 
chronological operation known as “ flourish- 
ing” towards the latter part of the fifteenth 
century ; and in 1517 coffee had found its 
way from Arabia to Egypt, and from thence, 
after the conquest of that country by Sultan 
Selim, to. Constantinople. At the end of the 
sixteenth century one Doctor Rauwolf, a 
German botanist, mentioned coffee as a plant 
he had met with in his travels in Asia ; and 
in 1592, Prosper Alpini, a Venetian phy- 
sician, in a treatise “ De plantis Egypti,” gives 
a description of the coffee-tree, known in 
Eeypt under the names of dowm, boun, or 
nd. 

Coffee entered Europe by Italy (probably 
by Venice) in 1645, and in 1652 the first 
coffee-house was established in London by a 
Greek, and in the neighbourhood of Cornhill. 
Mr. Peter Cunningham would doubtless be 
able to tell with delightful minuteness the 
— and histories of the first coffee- 

ouse keepers; but, necessarily limited as I 
am as regards space, I can but briefly glance 
at these fathers of the trade. It was long ere 
the beverage they sold was brought within 
the means of the humble or even of the 
middle classes of the population. Coffee was 
for very many years essentially a luxury, just 
as tea is now in France. This latter beverage, 
so common with us as to be almost a neces- 
sary of life, is yet looked upon as something 
curiously and wonderfully fashioned by our 
neighbours d’outremanche. They serve tea 
with great solemnity, and disguise it with 
rum and cognac, after the manner of luxurious 
washerwomen ; and to show how little tea, as 
received by us, is understood by the masses 
abroad, I need but refer to the famous history 
of the tea-party given by Madame Gibou to 
Madame Pochet, where tea was made ina 
saucepan, was seasoned with salt, vinegar, 
and spice, and finally, with a petit bout de 
chandelle or candle end! 

I don’t think that the sour Puritans who 
ruled the roast in England when coffee-houses 
were first established, could have been great 
admirers or partakers of tle fragrant berry. 
I do not find it on record that either Praise 
God Barebones or Nahum Poundtext es- 
chewed the black-jack and brown ale, or, at 
need, a sly flask of strong waters. I fancy 
that the buffcoated Puritans and Inde- 
pendents must have found coffee at best but 
a weak and unsatisfactory beverage. Among 
the commonalty, moreover, there was an in- 
veterate prejudice in favour of “jolly good 
ale and old” for breakfast ; and I do not 
wonder that. coffee was slow in progressing 
in popular favour. It was of foreign origin, 
certainly, and had consequently some un- 
deniable claims to the patronage of English 
gentility, but it was not French (coffee was 
not introduced in Paris till 1669), which was a 
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fatal draw-back, and caused it to be branded 
as “outlandish.” Some stout old true blue 
Protestants held it to be papistical. 

So coffee-shops wantelel modestly in out- 
of-the-way city alleys, till in 1660 King 
Charles the Second, that most worthless of 
good fellows, came back from his travels 
with a swarm of good fellows as worth- 
less as himself behind him, to enjoy his own 
(and a little of other people’s) again. Coffee 
became fashionable. Charles had become 
acquainted with its merits in Holland, for the 
Dutch were already great coffee-drinkers ; the 
courtiers were glad to do as the king did, and 
the middle classes too happy to imitate their 
dear patrons and debtors, the courtiers. 
Coffee-houses multiplied. In the old City 
alleys and narrow lanes, and notably in the 
purlieus of the Exchange; round about 
Whitehall, Charing Cross, and Covent Garden, 
scores of coffee-houses arose. Merchants 
began to discuss their affairs, ship captains 
to settle freight and passage, literary men to 
abuse each other, and spangled cavaliers to 
criticise the ancles of la Stuart and the 
last lampoon of my Lord Rochester, over 
coffee. But it was yet an exotic, a luxury, 
foreign, fashionable, and slightly outlandish. 
Taverns began to call themselves coffee-houses 
for the look of the thing ; but the customers 
consumed far more beer, wine, and strong 
waters, than coffee. Such merry bloods as 
Sir Charles Sedley, as the accomplished 
Chevalier de Grammont, as the exemplary 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, required rather 
stronger stimulants than pure Mocha or full- 
flavoured Ceylon, after a night spent at basset 
or tric-trac ; and, though there were coffee- 
houses in Alsatia, the gentlemen adventurers 
who resorted to them were greater patrons of 
Geneva and vite, than of the infusion of 
which I am writing. With coffee alone they 
would have been ill fortifiéd to sally forth to 
remove goods, or slit obnoxious gentlemen’s 
noses in town or country, to beat the City 
watch, or batoon impertinent poets. Little 
coffee, though within a coffee-shop’s walls, 
could Doctor Oates, or Captain Dangerfield, 
or Master Bedloe, have imbibed, when — 
sat down to concoct those gigantic lies whic 
have come down to posterity in the pages of 
history, and on the stones. of the Monument. 
Stronger stuff than coffee must those bold 
Jesuits have swallowed; who, in darkling 
coffee-houses met, or are said to have met, to 
settle how Charles Stuart should be despatched 
with a silver bullet, and how “James” (the 
Duke of York) “ must go to pot, too.” When 
“ Citt and Bumpkin” met—as I find circum- 
stantially recounted in a pamphlet of the 
period, in a coffee-house—it was over a 
“pott of ale,” and not over coffee, that they 
had that notable discourse “on matters of 
religion and government,” in which the king 
was clearly shown by “Citt” to be the 
prime mover in the plot against his own 
life, and Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was 
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declared by “Bumpkin” to have murdered 
himself for the greater glory of the Protestant 
establishment. And, king of coffee-house 
frequenters as was glorious John Dryden, 
pillar as he was of City and of West End 
coffee-rooms, some little stronger tipple he 
took, I trow, than coffee, when putting all 
those brave though slightly bombastic words 
into the mouths of his heroes and heroines, 
when panegyrising Milton, or demolishing 
Elkanah Settle. Natheless, did coffee and 
coffee-shops flourish in King Charles’s wicked 
days. In fair little cups of tender, golden- 
edged biscuit porcelain, it disputed with its 
obese, oleaginous rival chocolate the privilege 
of moistening the ruby lips of all the naughty 
beautiful dames who yet smile from Lely’s 
canvasses in the bed-chamber in Hampton 
Court. I warrant that the Duchess of Cleve- 
land was sipping coffee, when she rated 
Clarendon; aye, and that she broke her 
coffee-cup, too, when to all her abuse, the 
grim Chancellor answered but these words, 
“Woman, you will one day become old.” 
Pepys, Iam of opinion, was no great coffee- 
drinker. He drank wine, and thought wine. 
“Jolly good ale,” too, (in moderation) was 
more in stout Andrew Marvell’s way, than 
coffee ; but Evelyn—who cannot fancy that 
pearl of English gentlemen quietly, com- 
placently sipping his coffee, and inhaling its 
fragrant aroma amid the green leaves and 
old armour of Says Court, amid good books 


and placid thoughts, and the proof-sheets of 


the “Sylva Sylvarum?” And who of those 
whose privilege it is to live in the memories 
of the past, and, like the Russian peasant, 
look upon their every-day existence, where 
they are hungry and thirsty, and naked, and 
oppressed, but as an evil dream; who of 
these cannot fancy the coffee-cup soothing the 
momentary gloominess and acerbity of the 
blind old man who had Homer’s majesty and 
Virgil’s elegance; who cannot place a modest 
brew of coffee in an antique silver flagon beside 
the rules and compasses and tracing-papers of 
Christopher Wren ; or, in a humbler vessel, 
beside the flowers and foliage before which 
Grinling Gibbons is studying new combina- 
tions for his marvellous carvings ? 

Some writers have ascribed the introduc- 
tion of coffee into France to Madame, the 
ill-fated daughter of Henrietta Maria, and 
wife of the.Duke of Orleans. She is stated 
to have made the decoction fashionable on 
her return from a visit paid to her brother 
Charles in England. Poor young Princess ! 
She had better have drunk coffee, than that 
fatal glass of chicory water, from the effects 
of which she died two days afterwards, The 
first public mention I find made of coffee in 
France is in the Gazette of 1669, in which, 
under the date of November sixteenth, I read 
that the Marquis de Lyonne, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, having given an entertain- 
ment to Soliman Aga at Suresne, partook of 
cavé, The price of coffee was then forty écus, 
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or nearly two pounds ten sterling, the pound. 
It burst into vogue immediately, as things 
foreign and inordinately expensive do in most 
countries ; but in France extravagance and 
profusion have handmaids called Art, and 
Taste, and Elegance ; and, close on the heels 
of coffee followed palaces for its consumption, 
called cafés, and coffee services from the 
porcelain manufactories at Sévres. 

Up to this time, café @ l’eau—plain coffee 
infused in boiling water—was the only 
preparation of the berry known. I have 
listened in vain for the sound of that 
trumpet which should declare the fame 
of the sage who devised lump sugar or 
sugar-candy for coffee. The discoverer of café 
au lait—of milk-diluted coffee—was M. de 
Nieukhof, Dutch Ambassador in China. 
Envious men denied him, however, the entire 
merit of the lacteal invention, and insinuated 
that he was but a translator, and that milk- 
coffee must have been previously known to the 
Celestials at Canton, or to the Portuguese at 
Macao. Honour, however, to M. de Nieukhof. 
The Dutch had ever been ardent admirers 
and zealous cultivators of coffee. In 1710 
they transferred it from Mocha to Java, where 
coffee plantations multiplied exceedingly and 
with great success. They had previously 
essayed coffee planting at Amsterdam, where 
I need scarcely say the experiment was an 
egregious failure. 

The astuteness and fastidiousness of sub- 
sequent generations added cognac and other 
liqueurs as zests to coffee ; and some slight 
little public memorial—such as a statue, a 
fountain, or a pump—is certainly due to that 
philosopher who discovered the compound of 
burnt coffee and alcohol, known as “ gloria.” 
It has been reserved for this age, however, in 
an almost depravity of improvement to give 
us cakes, and even ices flavoured with cofiee. 
What will people do with it next ? Will the 
make prayer-books and pocket-handkerchiefs 
of it as they have done of gutta percha; or 
Napier’s bones and portable a b c’s as they do 
now, in Paris, of chocolate ? 

Hie we back to England. In the days of 
William the Dutchman, of the good Queen 
Anne, of George the lover of bad oysters 
and worse characters, coffee and coflee- 
houses reached their apogee, to undergo, 
however, in the two subsequent reigns, a 
temporary decadence. From 1690 to 1730, 
the age was essentially a coffee drinking and 
coffee-house frequenting one. We cannot open 
the pleasant pages of Swift’s Journal to 
Stella ; we cannot skim through the brilliantly 
bitter lines of Pope; or peep cursorily (very 
cursorily) at the lucubrations of Mr. Ned 
Ward ; or plod through the London Gazette 
or Daily Courant ; or even yawn through the 
columns of eccentric morality of wrongheaded 
old Jeremy Collier, without finding scores of 
references to coffee and coffee-houses. Van- 
brugh, Congreve, Farquhar,and Mrs. Centlivre, 
abound with allusions to coffee-house life, 
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In the scenes of that great human comedy of 
which William Hogarth was the worthy ex- 
ponent, the coffee-pot and coffee-cup hold no 
insignificant place. Nought but coffee could 
fill that delicate little vase which the inimi- 
mitable black boy hands to the fine lady in 
the second scene of the Marriage 4 la mode ; 
and nought but coffee titillates the delicate 
nerves of that as inimitable beau, with his 
hair in papers, who, in the same picture, holds 
his cup with an air of mincing, finicking affec- 
tation infinitely truthful. There is coffee on 
the alderman’s table as well as ale; coffee, 
as well as the hot kettle, and another black 
boy, in the second tableau of the Harlot’s 
Progress; and, believe me, it was for the 
purpose of diluting his coffee, and not his tea, 
that the distressed poet contracted that enor- 
mous score for milk for which he is so ruth- 
lessly dunned by the Welshwoman in his poor 
garret, where his pretty wife sits patiently 
mending her husband’s clothes. How I love 
that picture of the Distressed Poet, and how 
my heart warms towards the honest Eng- 
lishman who puinted it. There is a whole 
life-history of patient love and truth and 
untiring constancy; of the smile always 
ready to meet the frown of disappointment 
and vexation ; of the hand always stretched 
out to smooth the care-wrinkled brow; of 
sure, cheerful, household virtues in that one 
figure of the plain young woman darning 
the poet’s netherlings. I am sure Fielding 
had the picture in his eye when he wrote 
Amida y am equally certain Mr. Elmore 
had a kindly remembrance of it when 
he painted the Invention of the Stocking- 
loom. 

The coffee-houses of the Annian and 
Georgian eras are household words with us. 
Will’s and Button’s, and Betty’s and Don 
Salteros and Tom Kings are familiar spirits, 
calling up recollections as familiar. They 
eall up John Dryden—enthroned in the 
memorable arm-chair from which no man 
dared to dream of ousting him—talking cri- 
ticism ex cathedrd, and electrifying young 
gentlemen from the country. They call up 
old, garrulous, coarse ‘Tom Durfey, wondering 
whether he is fifty years in advance of the 
world, or the world fifty years in advance of 
him. They call up Mr. Dennis hanging up a 
birch-rod by the side of the fire-place, with 
which he threatens to whip Mr. Pope ; Steele 
writing charming billets to his wife between 
his coffee and his wine ; Addison, silent and 
bashful at first, like his own Spectator ; but, 
warming when he has had, alas! a little more 
wine than is good for him, becoming voluble 
with discourse good for others, What though 
a little more wine may have been consumed 
in those old time coffee-houses than the legi- 
timate infusion of Mocha, they were true 
eoffee-houses, and we shall never see their 
like again. 

From the commencement of the reign of 
George the Second till very nearly the termi- 
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nation of that of George the Third, coffee- 
houses were coffee-houses only in name. The 
roystering dens where Richard Savage 
swindled waiters, and opened subscriptions for 
his own relief, and pinked his friends : where, 
with inked rufiles, and flushed face, and dis- 
ordered wig, Harry Fielding sat down to pen 
articles for the Covent Garden Journal—were 
taverns, unadulterated taverns. Lieutenant 
Lismahago may have occasionally dropped in 
to take a “ bowl” of coffee ; Ferdinand Count 
Fathom might rarely have cooled his fevered 
blood with a cup of the aromatic article ; 
Squire Western may, from time to time, have 
lett his snuff-box in a coffee-house, and sent 
his chaplain to fetch it, as it is on history that 
he did at the Hercules’ Pillars; but stron 
liquor was the staple commodity vended. 
They were as much coffee-houses—those so 
called cafés of a hundred or eighty years ago 
—as the coffee-rooms of our present public- 
houses are really rooms for the consumption 
of coffee. 

Although not banished, but fallen into 
desuetude in houses of public entertainment 
in England, coffee found refuge and comfort 
in France. The cafés of the Palais Royal 
had, before the fall of the French monarchy, 
achieved an European reputation. It was to 
the Café de Cantal that Piron and Crebillon 
the younger resorted, to crack questionable 
jokes and to concoct libellous epigrams. Ina 
corner of the Café Procope, met that hardy 
band of encyclopedists (who knew almost 
everything and believed in nothing) to sneer 
away religion, and to crush belief—with 
conundrums. 

Were I to discuss; to describe, or even 
cursorily to touch on the social characteristics 
of any one of the numerous classes of Conti- 
nental coffee-houses, I should require a 
book, rather than half-a-dozen columns. 
The subject is one so cosmopolitan, so 
intimately bound up with the progress of 
civilisation ; that, while ostensibly penning a 
paper on cotfee-shops, I should be in reality 
writing a history of the manners, customs 
and social peculiarities of the peoples who 
were coffee-drinkers. So, seductive as are 
the temptations of Continental coffee-shops, I 
will not venture to touch upon them now. 
I will reserve for a more convenient opportu- 
nity the brilliant Parisian cafés, and the 
consideration of the influence they have had 
upon the progress of the decorative arts in 
France; I will reserve the coffee-houses of 
Germany where pipes and dominoes are the 
rule, and clean coffee-cups and clean waiters 
the exception ; the cafés of Venice and Milan ; 
the cafés and cafejis of Stamboul and Smyrna ; 
the coffee-houses where there are concerts; 
where there are dramatic performances ; 
where there are orchestras recruited by blind 
men; where there are dances and orgies, 
and feasts of cucumbers and hard eggs, as on 
the Port at Antwerp; where circulate 
massive white tureens of coffee considerably 
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modified, or aggravated by schnaps, as: at 
the great pilots’ coffee-house, the “ Keening 
Leopold ” at Ostend. 

Of the present state and position of coffee- 
shops in one country, I feel myself called 
upon, however, briefly to treat. The coffee- 
houses of London have, within the last thirty 
years; done, to my mind, so much good ; have 
worked such important results, and offer so 
many curious. questions. for solution both 
social and commercial, that I should. be 
unjust were I to pass them over. I mean 
the genuine, orthodox, London coffee-houses— 
coffee-shops; if you will ;. where coffee is dis- 
pensed to the million at varying rates of one 
penny, three-halfpence, and twopence per cup ; 
where egos, bread and. butter, bacon, and 
similar refreshments, are provided at mode- 
rate rates; but where no ardent spirits or 
fermented liquors of any kind are either 
demanded by the customers, or conceded 
by the proprietors; where—in lieu of the 
glasses that were wont to circle round 
the board, and the good company that 
was wont to fall underneath it in the old- 
fashioned coffee-houses—there is provided for 
the serious, well-conducted frequenters, a 
feast of newspapers and a flow of cheap peri- 
odicals. You and I can remember when such 
coffee-houses: were not. If, in the old time, we 
wanted a cup, adish or a bow] of coffee, we were 
compelled to. go to the coffee-room of an hotel 
for it; provided always that we did not care 
to consume it at home. And-coffee at home, 
even, was; in those days, not by any means a 
faultless compound. Our aunts and mothers 
and sisters were blindly attached to certain 
prejudices: and superstitions respecting the 
fining or clearing of coffee. Noxious com- 
positions, such as dried fish-skins, egg-shells, 
what ought to have been isinglass (but was 
fish-bones boiled to a jelly), together with red 
hot coals; were thrown into the unresisting 
coffee-pot to facilitate the fining operation. 
Certain strange and fetish rites were also 
performed with the same view, by knocking 
the coffee-pot a cabalistic number of times on 
the hob, and chucking it wp in mid air till the 
hot liquid within became a confused mass of 
grouts and conflicting flavours. Coffee-houses 
have effected a great reform im this respect, 
and have driven away many-banefal though 
| time-honoured superstitions: 
| » There is scarcely a street in London— 
certainly it would be difficult to find three 
together, unprovided with acoffee-shop. The 
types do not’ vary much, Where men go 
simply for’ amusement’ or’ dissipation, they 
will uaturally congregate in classes: the 
beggar will go to the beggar’s public-house, 
and the thief to the thieves’ theatre. But a 
coffée-house is neutral ground. There are 
in every coffee-shop whig, and tory, and 
radical publications, and whigs, tories, and 
vadieals assembled harmoniously to read 
them; for the readers are as mute as the 
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Something like uniformity, almost amount- 
ing to monotony, prevails in the majority 
of London coffee-shops. The ornamental is 
generally sacrificed to the useful. .A:plain room, 
divided into plain stalls by varnished partitions, 
and fitted with plain Pembroke tables, papers, 
periodicals, and magazines, not. quite guiltless 
of coffee stains and bread-and-butter spots, a 
neat waitress, economical of speech, and who 
is for ever ringing the changes: between two 
refrains of “coffee and slice,” and “tea and 
a hegg,”—are common to all coffee-houses. 
There is more deal in some, more: mahogany 
in others; there are aristocratic coffee- 
houses, where they serve you silver salt 
castors with your muffins, and silver cream- 
jugs with your coffee ; there are low—very 
low—coffee-shops, where there is sand on the 
floor, and an ill odour pervading: the place 
“generally all over.” Yet, in all these coffee- 
houses, high or low, aristocratic or humble, 
clean or dirty, deal or mahogany furnished, 
night or day, I can sit for hours and wonder, 
I ponder on the evidence of Mr. Pamphilon 
before the coffee committee of the House of 
Commons, not twenty years ago ; and, reading 
that, and reading the excise returns, how 
I wonder! I wonder when I see these strong 
bands of honest working-men; of swart 
artizans ; of burly coalheavers' and grimy 
ballast porters; who are content to come 
straight from the factory, the anvil, or the 
wharf to the coffee-shop; who can bid the 
shining river of beer flow on unheeded, and 
content themselves with the moderate 
evening’s amusement to be found in cheap 
periodicals. And, forced as I am sometimes to 
admit the presence in my coffee-cup of some 
other ingredients besides coffee, such as chicory, 
burnt beans, pounded bones, calcined clover, 
or such trifling little strangers—I wonder 
still at the immense good the penny cup of 
coffee (as it should be), but still the cup, 
coffee or not coffee, has worked in. this huge 
London; Whatever'it be, they drink it, and 
it does not make them drunk ; and drinking, 
they read; and reading, they learn to think, 
and to wash, and to teach their little children 
to read, and to think, and to wash, too. I 
doubt if a murder were ever planned in 
a coffee-shop. 
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TRANSPORTATION FOR LIFE, 


Ir appears that since the return of the 
subject of “ Transported for Life” (see pages 
455 and 482 of the present. volume),. some 
modifications have taken plaee in. the’ rules 
applicable to persons banished to the British 
penal colonies. We are informed that now, no 
— is sent to Norfolk Island unless he 

proved utterly incorrigible during his 
detention in a less penal oilman Neither 
is the sentence of transportation from this 
country so immediately carried out as 
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formerly. The following are the official 
regulations in this respect : 

“A prisoner under sentence for lifé, who had 
passed twelve months in separate confinement, 
would, by exemplary conduct for five years on public 
works, become eligible for embarkation. 

“ Minimum period of detention on public works 
applieable to prisoners whose conduct is exemplary : 


“ A’prisoner sentenced to 7 years, for a period of 1 year. 
Ditto . 10 


Ditto 7 20 “ 2 . 
Ditto Life ? : 2 


after which they are sent out as holders of tickets 
of leave.” 


When a prisoner has conducted himself 
well during. his. probation he is- furnished 
with a ticket of leave in the colony to which 
he may be sent, is allowed to hire himself for 
wages, to live in a dwelling of his own,—and 
to such an extent are his privileges carried— 
that Government even partially defrays the 
expense of sending out to him his wife and 
family. The only conditions. annexed to his 
ticket of leave are that he shall be well-con- 
ducted, and report himself periodically to the 
Police Office of the district in which he may 
reside. 








AMONG THE MOORS. 
* THE LEGEND OF THE CASTLE. 


NotwitHstanDING its proximity to Gib- 
raltar, and the constant intercourse and 
commerce kept up with Europeans, Tangier 
preserves: its. primitive appearance and bears 
the stamp of a thoroughly Moorish town. 
Like most Moslem cities it is. surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, and the ride of a few miles 
will reward the tourist with some very pretty 
scenery. There is work, too, for the anti- 
quary round about. Tangier. Ruins of cities, 
remains of a Roman aqueduct, traces of the 
Portuguese dominion, strange tombs. of 
warrior saints who fell in battle, are to be 
visited. To the north, also, near the sea, there 
stand the ruins of an old castle, famous as 
having once been the retreat of a bold 
chieftain who rebelled against the Sultan. 
This ruin, with portions of its massive outer 
wall yet standing, covers a large extent of 
ground, and used frequently to be the des- 
tination of my morning rides. Day after 
day, when riding listlessly through the neigh- 
bouring lanes, between hedges of the aloe and 
prickly pear, my horse paused at. the old 
castle, and I went in to raise a panic among 
bats and owls-that- were disturbed by my 
wandering: among its gloomy passages and 
desolate old halls. 

A. very matter-of-fact soldier had, for a 
long time, been the attendant on our rides— 
for it is. unsafe to trespass far beyond the 
town without a guard; this gentleman had 
not a word wherewith to satisfy my curiosity, 
or gratify my feminine desire to provide every 
ruin with its legend. A: change of guide, 
however, brought me at last under the 
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shadow of a-charming fellow, a battered, tale- 
telling old hunter, named Shebah, or the 
Lion, no doubt from his courage. His con- 
versation was stocked largely with magicians, 
genii, and enchanted castles, which he built 
up with much gorgeousness of detail, yet 
speaking always with a certain dignified 
simplicity and a peeuliarity of idiom that gave 
a piquant relish to the richness: of the diet 
upon which my ears were put. 

One bright September morning, as a small 

y of us rested: on a: grassy spot on what 
_— had been the tilt-yard: of the castle 
efore-mentioned, enjoying a cool picnic 
breakfast, the old hunter’ sat. cross-legged) in 
our neighbourhood, with his-long gun beside 
him and a knife glittering in his belt, looking 
with grave wistfulness at the sparkle of: our 
wine, and wrestling mentally, perhaps, with 
the hard veto of his prophet. To console 
himself, he lifted up his voice and. told: us 
all he knew about surrounding objects, sliding 
eventually into what he aie the Legend of 
the Castle. I really cannot repeat it after 
him in his own gorgeous words, that sounded 
very well upon his lips under the Moorish 
castle walls; but would trip less successfully 
from mine in England. I will tell the story 
as I can, beginning properly with Once upon 
a Time. 

Once upon a time when this castle, now 
decayed, was a strong fortress, there dwelt in 
it a certain Arab chief named Muley ben 
Abel, alias Al Zagal,.or the Valiant: Al 
Zagal’s valour was not tempered with mercy, 
and he was by no means-universally esteemed 
by all who knew him. Thetwo half-brothers 
of Al Zagal were, however, known as the 
Good Lords, and the public preference of 
these two brothers caused their sudden dis- 
appearance. They were followed out of the 
world by their father, Ibn Amir, when he was 
aman still in the prime of life. Al Zagal had, 
after this time, many fingers: pointed at him, 
and became so greatly dreaded by the people 
that he was not unwilling to give them other 
cause for dread. He began accordingly to 
prey upon the country people, and the Sultan, 

ing busy in a war with mountain tribes, 
had neither time nor inclination to put any 
check on his proceedings. So Al Zagal 
collected a troop of black warriors, with con- 
sciences of a like colour with their skins, and 
levied black mail on all travellers and mer- 
chants as they passed on their way to 
Granada, “which then,” said: the hunter, 
“our people possessed, and, by the blessing: of 
Allah, will again possess,” ‘The Moors: faith- 
fully believe that they shall in due time 
re-conquer Spain ; and many families of note, 
tracing descent from Moors of Granada, still 
keep the keys of houses, and the title-deeds 
of lands held by their ancestors; ready to be 

roduced in the good time that is coming. 
om Friday the Imaums:in the mosque pray 
for the consummation so devoutly wished. 

Al Zagal and his black guards did more 
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mischief than a herd of wolves among the 
surrounding hamlets, and their den came to 
be called accordingly the Black Castle. The 
robbers would sweep by in the night, like a 
hot wind, from the desert, and leave everything 
destroyed upon their track. 

Now it so happened that the sheik of a 
small mountain village, distant about half a 
day's journey from the Black Castle, (Hamet 
al Hassan was his name,) had a fair daughter, 
the only child left to him by thirteen wives, 
and she was named Lindora. Lindora means 
light of the dawn; and the damsel was as 
soft, and quiet, and delightful as her god- 
mother, Aurora. Necessarily she was, for is 
she not the heroine of the legend that was 
told us by the Moorish hunter under the 
Black Castle’s walls ? 

Hamet, the father, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, seeing how weak he was, paid a 
black mail to Al Zagal, that was collected on 
behalf of the castle, at fixed periods, by one 
of the chief's swarthy followers. It hap- 
pened that such a messenger one day chanced 
to behold Lindora when she returned from 
drawing water at the village well. “Son of 
Al Hassan,” said the envoy, “give me, I pray 
thee, thy daughter to my wife, for the maid 
finds favour in my sight. I will befriend thee 
with my influence, and cause Al Zagal to 
remit this tribute.”—“ Most worthy envoy of 
the most noble Al Zagal,” said the old man 
in reply; “many have asked Lindora at my 
hands in marriage, but she is betrothed to 
Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, my brother’s 
son; and when he returns from fighting for 
the Sultan I have promised that they shall 
be wedded. So even the marriage gifts are 

repared against his coming. Woe is me! 

have said it.” 

But the same night, when the inmates of 
that mountain hamlet were asleep, a strong 
light fell wpon their eyes, and shrieks and 
war-cries fell upon their ears, and they awoke 
to the slaughter, for the band of the Black 
Castle had come down, and fired the village. 
Young men fought, and women fled ; but in 
the morning the hamlet was a ruin far be- 
hind the backs of the marauders, who drove 
sheep and oxen on the way before them, and 
with Lindora and her father in the middle of 
their band, marched back to the Black Castle, 
well content with the good stroke of business 
they had done. 

Several weeks after that night, a young 
Moorish warrior, handsomely equipped, at- 
tended by about a dozen lances, gallopped 
up-hill towards the ruin of Al Hassan’s 
tents. He was an extremely handsome man, 
you may be sure, because he is the hero of 
the legend. Not having expected to find any 
ruin on the spot, his first impression, when 
he saw no tents, was, that his father’s brother 
must have struck them, and removed into 
another neighbourhood. Soon, however, he 
discovered marks of fire, and—by the beard 
of the Prophet!—blood. Need I say that the 
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young man was Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, 
and that his agony at this discovery was 
dreadful? He sent his spears abroad in vain 
for tidings, and then turned his own horse’s 
head towards Tetuan, the nearest town. 

Lindora was at this time, of course, in the 
Black Castle, imprisoned in a lonely tower. 
The old man, too old to be sold as a slave, 
would have been promptly despatched, if the 
cries of Lindora for her father had not sug- 
gested that his life and presence were essential 
to the preservation of her beauty. The dark 
envoy was most instrumental in the securing 
of his safety, but Al Zagal having seen the 
maiden, who had been seized for his envoy’s 
satisfaction, was desirous, of course, as the 
dullest legend reader would perceive, to add 
her to the roll of his own wives. 

When Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, know- 
ing nothing of all this, reached Tetuan, he 
went to the house of Al Hadj Halek Ibn 
Abdallah, a famous marabout, and said “ Sa- 
laam on Aleekomm! Know, O holy man, 
that I am come to thee for news, the odour of 
which would be sweet unto my nostrils.” 
The wise man, having heard his question, 
was able fortunately to return an answer. 
And the youth said: “I will depart this hour 
again to Fez, and throw myself at the feet 
of the Prince of Believers to ask vengeance; 
and it shall come to pass that he shall grant 
me power to lead his warriors against Al 
Zagal, destroy his castle, and deliver Lindora 
from its walls; for the maiden loves me still,” 
he added, looking at the hilt of his dagger, 
in which a large opal glittered cheerfully. 
“Tabeeb, farewell !” 

Lindora was at that time in her lonely 
tower, shrieking with but little intermission. 
Al Zagal appeared on the battlements, and 
leaning over, shouted to one of his followers: 
“ Asharky, place thyself at the head of a 
score of lances, and ride the country through 
till thou findest a Tabeeb, for the daughter of 
Al Hassan is possessed.” The Tabeeb who 
was brought declared the maiden to be in 
the delirium of fever ; so thereafter Al Zagal, 
who by no means desired that she should die, 
frequently paced the battlements in a moody 
way, invoking on her case the blessing of the 
Prophet. 

One day he was awakened from such a 
reverie by the sound of distant tom-toms and 
cymbals, and looking up he saw the royal 
banner coming down the road from Fez. 
Bright arms of warriors glittered about it, 
and a dark crowd of country people, that had 
joined with the great army of the Sultan, 
was shouting his name: they were his debtors 
from the surrounding country, now resolved 
to take this advantageous opportunity of 
paying him the little things they owed. 
When the multitude had halted near the 


castle walls, a single horseman spurred out 
of the main body—a herald he was—sum- 
moning Muley ben Abel, alias Al Zagal, to 
surrender his castle and give up the prisoners 
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enemy. “ By the beard of my father,” said 


therein, particularly Lindora and her father, 


otherwise the Lord Cedi Mohammed Ibn 
Amar, Caliph of the Sultan, was prepared in 
the Sultan’s name to lay siege to its walls. 
A valorous discussion followed, which was 
closed by a follower of Al Zagal, who with a 
stone from a sling struck the herald on the 
forehead and unhorsed him. Then the siege 
commenced, 

The — was tedious, for the castle walls 

, but as the black band was not 
accustomed to live peaceably on short pro- 
visions, it turned very blue when the wine 
failed, and became finally seditious. Never- 
theless the siege was tedious, and Cedi 
Mohammed Ibn Amar began to fear the 
approach of the rainy season and the de- 
 <ge m of his peasant allies, when one day 

e saw, in strong relief against the morning 
sky, Lindora and her father led out chained 
upon the battlements of the Black Castle. 
Al Zagal had an offer of accommodation to 
suggest. If the siege were raised he would 
give up his captives for a ransom of a 
thousand mets-kal, If not, he would cut off 
their heads next morning, and throw them 
down into the camp. 

This threw Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar 
into great perplexity, for his honour as a 
soldier and his desire as a lover, were played off 
unpleasantly against each other. hile he 
still pondered in his tent, the tent curtain was 
drawn aside and the dark envoy entered. 
Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar knew the dark 
envoy well, although he did not know him as 
the first cause of Lindora’s misery: he knew 
him only as a doughty fighting man through- 
out the siege. What did the dark envoy 
want? “Son of Amar,” he said, “grant but 
a free pass to myself and a few companions, 
and the castle shall be delivered up to-night 
into your hands. Al Zagal has wronged me, 
and the sons of Allah are not able to forgive.” 
“Can I believe this?” “Fear not, Cedi; I 
will remain in this tent till my word has been 
fulfilled. To-night Al Zagal, having lulled 
and deceived thee by this morning’s offer, will 
make a sally with his whole band, and 
attempt to cut a way to safety for himself 
and for his captives through your unsuspicious 
ranks. He hopes to get beyond the moun- 
tains into Rif. His men will be divided into 
two bands, one headed by myself, the other 
by my brother, who will join against him at 
a given signal.” 

“Fight thine own battles with Al 
Zagal,” said Cedi Mahommed Ibn Amar ; 
“T will have no traitor for ally.” The 
youth, nevertheless, profited by the dark 
envoy’s useful information, and disseminated 
it industriously throughout his camp. In 
the night, the castle gates having been 
thrown open, a band of horsemen passed 
the drawbridge stealthily with muffled hoofs, 
formed into rank, and placed their captives 
in the centre, intending to burst in their old 
way with a sudden cry upon the sleeping 


Al Zagal, “we will yet teach the shepherds 
what it is to have a lion at bay.” He had 
not long spoken before the lances of the 
shepherds came upon him, and lances of his 
own troops also were turned against him. 
Seeing that he was betrayed, he closed with 
those men who were faithful to him round 
the captives, and endeavoured to regain the 
castle ; but the enemy possessed the path. 
There was a terrible fight, and Cedi Mo- 
hammed riding high among the torches, 
friends fought against friends, Emirs, 
splendidly caparisoned on Arab steeds, 
engaged with half-clad members of the black 
band, on wiry mountain ponies. Al Zagal, 
through the tumult and the torch-light 
fighting desperately, succeeded with a few 
followers in forcing a way with Lindora back 
into the castle, of which a large part was 
already in the hands of the besiegers. He 
secured Lindora in a secret room, and then 
descending through dark vaults and passages 
to a magazine that had long been prepared 
for any such occasion, added arson to his 
other crimes. The savage horror of the 
scene was at its highest as the flames leaped 
their highest up into the night. The red 
blaze was a pleasant beacon-fire to men who, 
waking up by chance in distant places, said 
it must be the Black Castle that was then on 
fire, and so there would be peace again upon 
their tents now that the Black Castle was 
destroyed. 

But among the blazing ruins the strife still 
went on, The band of Al Zagal had their 
lives to sell, and valued their lives dearly. 
“There is one chance more,” said Al Zagal to 
a gigantic black who had been unhorsed in 
the struggle ; “let us mount the first horses 
we can get, and we may yet escape beyond 
the mountains into Rif” Al Zagal had soon 
forced an Emir from his charger, and was 
darting from the castle when the dark envoy 
confronted him. “Know me!” the chief 
said ; “I am Al Zagal.” But the dark envoy 
struck him, bidding him die like a dog; and 
after a great struggle he did die, like a brave 
dog, fighting gallantly. But the dark envoy 
had fought for Lindora, and had made Lindora 
his war-cry in the act of treason. Down there 
came therefore, in wrath, upon the head of 
the dark envoy the sword of Cedi Mohammed 
Ibn Amar. There was another desperate 
encounter, and I suppose no shrewdness could 
discover which of the two combatants was 
killed. 

Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar rushed, at 
great peril of his life, among the chambers of 
the burning castle seeking his Lindora. In 
the uppermost apartment of the western 
tower, still spared from the flames, he found 
her stretched upon a low divan, pale and 
dishevelled, almost senseless. Her lover car- 
ried her among the ruins to a resting-place 
upon the trampled, blood-stained grass, and 

‘there under the fresh breeze of early morning 




















she revived: “I am indeed saved by thy 
hand; O my beloved, Allah hath heard my 
rayers, and great is my reward. To-morrow 
sleep with my fathers and see thee :no 
more.” The light of the dawr was on her 
face. “Lindora!” the youth cried, with a 
sudden fear, “ Lindora ! speak to me again !” 
He looked at the opal in his dagger, which 
for an instant shot forth rays, and then its 
ight departed : it became.a dull, dead stone. 
The soul of Lindora, light of the dawn, had 
left:that couch of trampled grass and blood, 
and floated forth into the morning sky. 

“ And what became of her lover?” I in- 
quired of the old hunter, who appeared dis- 
posed to.make an.end at this part of the tale, 
whereas I desire always to know distinctly 
what becomes of everyone. We were told in 
reply, that some said he died at the storming 
of the castle, some said that he went to 
Granada and fought in a reckless way, be- 
came a great man, and never smiled and 
never married; but the old hunter himself 
inclined to think that he abandoned war, and 
being a caliph married largely, and escaped 
the observation of the world by being over- 
much secluded in his harem. 

We requested the old huntsman not'to kill 
Lindora when he told the story next. He 
listened gravely, and replied, with more re- 
proof in his looks than in his voice, that 
Lindora had become possessed—that is to 
say, mentally deranged—and in that state, 
according to his faith, she was regarded as a 
saint, and sacred to every good Moslem. It 
was therefore good that she should in that 
state be compensated for her troubles by .a 
certain passage.into heaven. 





LONDON BRIDGE IN THE 
AFTERNOON. 


Tue City of London in these hot afternoons 
seems to collect together the heat of the day, 
as.it.does. so much of the gold.of it, and bank 
it for.itself in its.streets and bye-ways. The 
only pleasant coolness exists in the shade of 
great Saint Paul’s, as you creep. along under 
the shelter of its spiritual presenee. But 
when you have passed it, and enter the long 
crowded Cheapside, the thoroughfare glows 
again in -heat and sunshine, and the black 
figures of distant men gleam like flies upon 
a whitewashed wall. The perched up clock 
of Bow attracts the light to its expressive 
face ;.and the figures burn so brightly with 
fire, that you can fancy them moving and 
alive, and.conscious that they are telling of 
summer hours. 

Potent:summer heat, whether it be.on :sea, 
in.country, or town—is \the .most favourable 
to the romantic :pereeption: of things. We are 
hot when we sleep, which is ‘the time of 
dreams. ‘There is.scarcely a face that, witha 
strong summer light upon jit,.assumes .not a 
look more.or less interesting.and ideal. Lean, 


of industry and hard work—such as a work- 
shop or a dock—and the people and the seene 
will gradually seem more poetical than usual. 
This feeling is the proper imaginative state ; 
and no wonder that we trace the most glowing 
imagery to the burning and dreamy lands of 
Asia. 

The heart of the City of London, is not, 
however, the best place in the world to exeite 
the imagination. Nevertheless, let London 
have its fair share of all the beanty that heat 
brings with it, and. not be left only the dust, 
the water-carts, and the street-orderlies. Let 
us, sauntering on a sunny afternoon in its 
streets, yield to the influence of the time, and 
see things as well as we can under their piec- 
turesque aspect. 

Specially does the mystic or romantic 
element stir in the comfortable blood of 
the inhabitant of the City. It is part of 
the strange revival of life that is going 
on all round us. Insects have come—good- 
ness- knows whence—and are buzzing round 
us before we think that it is about their 
time. The dweller in the suburbs finds, 
when he returns home in the evenings, that 
Nature has “credited” him with a scarcely 
expected increase to his stock. The fuchsia 
drops out.; the rosesjet out on the walls; the 
honeysuckle.tumbles out like ointment from 
a magician’s pot. Hence it is that the heart 
of London is uneasy.; London, the great 
common-place giant, stirs himself, and snifis 
the country air afar off. Even London cannot 
eat all the hay of the empire, but will have 
a tumble in some of it,.at all events. Hence 
a visible commotion in the City, and hence 
that bustle specially at London Bridge, which 
I .saw yesterday in ‘the flesh, and you, the 
reader, may see, by my aid, in the: spirit. 

Going out of town is a custom, like every 
other decent custom, of immense antiquity. 
The weather is not favourable \to cyclopsedic 
writing, but the imagination may dwell with 
pleasure on the close of .the Roman season ! 
Fancy the bustle among the household slaves 
at the villa ofthe master. The great generals 
and lords went off to pleasant Bais, or to 
dwellings among ancestral hills and price- 
less beautiful olive-trees. The amphora 
emerged from .its.cool retreat at Misenum ; 
and the dazzling red mullet came fresh 
from the waters to Brundusium. The 
Appian and Flaminian ways were gay with 
chariots; the fat and prosperous parvenu 
sweltered as he was carried along in ‘his 
lectica. Good-natured, portly Cicero (with 
Tiro in charge.of the MSS.) passed into the 
portals ofthis country place, sacred to peace, 
cool air, ,philosophy, and -wise and pleasant 
talk. The dandies looked out their coolest 
summer rings ; and the great Ceesar found it 
too-hot to wear ajlaurel, and in the.shade of 
trees happier than laurel trees, drank.cooled 
wine and water, and wrote.epigrams ! 

Such visions may or may not be present or 


in.a warm summer afterneon near to a place | pleasant ; but, meanwhile, we are drawing 
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near to London Bridge. The Thames has a 
double life. It is a river onariver. "Tis a 
river with an almost commensurate bulk of 
human life on the top of it; standing on 
London Bridge you are in the very throat of 
that river life. Here the life of the genius 
of the stream (a creation still with a force 
for us, as coming from the ‘heart) attains 
decorous middle age. Father Thames is, here- 
abouts, remote pretty equally from the purity 
and gaiety of his youth, away among the 
inland hills, and the- grand and somewhat 
solemn maturity to which he attains when 
he merges into the sea. Here he is most 

rosperous ; and the world, too, has told on 

im, and you must take what,he gives you— 
through a filter ! 

The wooden pier butts out into the river, 
and everybody is hurrying river-wards, as 
steamers of half-a-dozen. different sizes swarm 
round ‘the London Bridge arches. Through 
one of these you catch glimpses of funnels 
ringed with streaks of red or white—for 
it is Saturday afternoon, and the Herne 
comes sailing along—ready to embark its 
passengers for Herne Bay and Margate. The 
river boats for Chelsea and all the inter- 
mediate piers, meanwhile, buzz like bees 
alighting round the landing-place, where the 
painted figure of a polite gentleman motions 
you to go. Who painted the polite gentle- 
man? Why is he attired in scarlet? And 
why has he such a very fine head of hair? 
These are questions which I, for one, cannot 
answer. 

Let us stand here and observe. Or, if 
we preferred it, we could go sub umbras, into 
the “Shades,” that is, where the red-faced 
company are sitting at the boxes and imbibing 
something cool. Everybody feels the heat.a 
personal grievance, which afflicts him in par- 
ticular; and testy, hasty people, you may 
observe, seem to blame their neighbours for 
it. As usual, three or four passengers come 
running down to the,pier just in time before 
the gangway contrivance is hauled off. These 
are the fellows who are always just in time, 
and are aware that there: must be a minute or 
two’s grace, at all-events. But the pdnting 
little fat man, who called out so sharply “Now 
then!” when we happened to be in the way of 
him and his bundles, is distinctly too late. No 
sympathy whatever is felt for that fat man, 
so he must see the boat sway rolling off with 
its ,passengers on board, including the man 
with the basketful of black, bloated cherries, 
and the eternal vendor of papers who has 
a comic sheet to sell, which he londly 
proclaims as by the “most popular writers.” 
I mark that fat man as a specimen of the 
Englishman, who is osouthatl martyred in 
hot weather:—a _ thick-set man, tightly 
dressed, and in black, too—impervious to cool 
breezes, much as he longs for them, and 
oozing at the forehead, like an unduly ripe 
gooseberry. So; let him take his hat off 
and pulling out the red handkerchief inside 
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it (poor fellow!) rub his brow at leisure. 
There is a proper natural connection between 
heat and colour. All the Oriental nations 
wear bright, light colours, and black in the 
sunshine tints it with gloom. 

Lotos-eating is a pleasant occupation, and 
in its way, a commendable one (unless you 
make somebody else pay for the lotoses). 
So we may lounge about here, motionless in 
the midst of motion, and watch with specu- 
lative eyes, in the hazy sunshine, the figures 
bustling about us. It is pleasant to float 
easily about on the surface of life.these hot 
afternoons—a bright cool knob of ice in the 
cup of human existence. Muddy as one knows 
the Thames to be, one can’t help fancying it 
cool and refreshing to be in, as it ripples away 
in the light there. But even if one madly 
went off in a boat withthe intention of availing 
oneself of the big, seedy-looking barge which 
offers itself asa private bathing establishment, 
what would one find there? The Thames 
water, curiously contrived so as to exhibit its 
repulsiveness in a small space with the best 
effect, I apprehend. Who livesthere? Who 
looks after that melancholy row of flower- 
pots garnishing the outside of it? The 
Imagination pauses for awhile for a reply, 
and then is diverted by the sharp, clear hiss 
of the steam from the Bluster. What an 
intensely concentrated fierce white vapour, and 
how quickly it thins away and melts into 
general nature,—that angry individuality— 
like a fierce man’s life ! 


The skippers of the river-boats have a very 
nautical appearance, and.are indeed open to 


“chaff” (by the way is that word derived 
from chafing, 2..¢. irritating—a word com- 
moner in our older literature than now ?) on 
that point. But, somehow, all public :men 
—from Premiers downwards—in England, are 
ready to take care of themselves, by forms 
(more or less refined) of that weapon. The 
skipper will defend :his paddle-box from 
intrusion, if needful, by the use of it. -So 
the youth who seats himself there has to 
come down, and looks very red and guilty at 
the observation which the skipper’s request 
is accompanied with. He, too, like the fat 
man above-mentioned, meets no sympathy. 
Englishmen for short distances are very un- 
communicative and unsympathising. They 
are ignorant of each other’s presence in 
appearance, and perhaps bored by it in reality. 
It may be—that external decoration going but 
for little in these times—nobody feels quite sure 
of his neighbouz’s standing, and hovers between 
the fear of being pushing, or the fear of too 
much condescension ! Most of all, does the 
unhappy youth of pleasure of the inferior 
rank of voluptuary—the boy of the Betting 
Office—the dandy of cheap gardens—display 
an almost angry scorn at the neighbour who 
pushes near him. Poor boy:! 

The river-boats crowd to the pier, but I 
cannot call them ill-conducted to-day. The 
Bee rubs her wooden wings against the Ant 
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—but nobody loses temper—though the dull] 
the boiler | 


dead heat that radiates from round 
might irritate an angel. I see a vision of 
the engineer, as he puts up his head for an 
instant above that engine-room ladder with 
the dirty steps. A long-suffering, grimy, oily 
man—canvas-aproned, paper-capped, perspir- 
ing, the victim of two distinct heats—the 
fire-heat and the sun-heat—man’s heat and 
heaven’s heat. Why will people run all at 
once to the gangway that only passes one? It 
is the struggle of life in petto. How content- 
edly everybody resigns himself or herself to 
the skipper—though who knows what is the 
pressure per pound on the square inch this 
instant ? Bah! the chances are all against it, 
you say ; I come this way every day ;—so the 
practical man goes forward and takes up a 
snug position by the bow. Is it not, think 
you, that the feeling of security springs from 
the common-place look things have to every- 
day eyes? Can anything horrible happen 
when we have that most business-like knot 
of prim bagmen chatting nearus? Can terror 
have a place in the thoughts near the fat, dew- 
lapped chin of that heavy-breathing old 


? Ah! that old face—looking madly | 
a a ‘tha ‘Weterccwoald’ be o,| “over-rated man,”), and both look very happy. 


for help from the water—would be as 
poetical as a face of Francia’s ! 

But, indeed, I call our view from London 
Bridge a highly romantic one. The Bee, 
there, has just passed under the arch of 
Blackfriars, and—though she only charges 
fourpence for taking you ever so far— 
she carries hundreds of stories of human 
interest inside of her. A novel might be 
made of the life of the last passenger who 
went on board her—the brown-looking man 
who has been in the Chilian service—who 
carried away in his schooner the negro gentle- 
man who had been hospitable to him, and 
sold him in the West Indies to pay his ex- 

nses home. [If little Rasper could only get 
hold of one of his particular batch of cigars ! 

Two boats, larger than our wooden-winged 
friends the Bee and Ant, are lying on the 
other side of the bridge, where the brigantine 
is discharging the cargo in white sacks, each 
sack most particularly ticked off by the 
Custom House men as it passes. One is 
going to Yarmouth; the other I have 
alluded to before as the Herne. The Herne 
is just off to the more homely watering-places 
—*Cockney” watering-places you may say ; 
but our friend THE sEA dion still there, not 
uninteresting to a hot man with eyes in his 
head, and a heart about him. Charles Lamb 
complains that you can never see the sea— 
the great sea of your thought and reading— 
but only an insignificant fraction of it from 
the deck of a Margate hoy. Thoughtful, 
humorous, ever-pleasant Charles! How he 
saw into things by means of having a heart 
to feel them—carrying his intellectual light 
(as a policeman does his bull’s eye) just over 
that region! Yet, that said fraction may be 
seen as well from the Margate hoy as from a 
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king’s state barge, and we will not be simious 
and “snigger” at the passengers for Margate 
and ’Erne Bay, whom the proper official is 
bawling for. 

The official may possibly think me in the 
way, for I lean against the bar and look at 
everybody, and don’t add a farthing to the 
company’s revenue. But I have a duty to 
perform. As Emerson says— 


** Blame me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought ; 
Every aster in my hand, 
Comes back loaded with a thought,”— 


I continue to observe the passengers. 

There is a youth, whose sole luggage is a 
brown paper parcel, containing, I suppose, 
his necessary toilette for to-morrow, and 
perhaps an Elzevir, though I am afraid not. 
And now come whizzing past me two ring- 
letty girls, following a most important-looking 
old gentleman, who is preceded by a nursery 
maid, who is preceded by a man with a truck, 
full of luggage. The eldest carries a book 
for light reading (which, by the way, is not 


imy novel, as I see at a glance, but a book 


by a gentleman, whom I well know to be an 


But why does the next passenger carry crape 
on a white hat? Odious custom! It looks as 
if he wished to advertise that he is “ consoled.” 
Already the cabins are filled, and faces are 
peering through the windows of them. Peer 
away cheerfully while you can, for I fear you 
will do everything but bless that throbbing 
engine with its dull, dead, monotonous sound, 
and the odour of grease, before the voyage 
be done ! 

I respect the man who carries the huge 
pineapple, with the end just peeping from a 
paper bag. [respect him further for carrying 
some ice in a mysterious straw-worked bag, 
also. Pineapple and ice will be welcome to 
the lady who is pacing on the sands this after- 
noon, away on the south coast. The West 
Indies and the lakes of Canada are ransacked 
for luxury (you will observe that I had been 
looking covetously at the pine), and the whole 
world is turned into a cheap “ordinary.” 

The ’Erne goes at last, and still fresh boats 
keep buzzing round the arches of the bridge. 
Seaward, the river is thick with masts, and the 
white sails flap, and seem shaking the heat 
out ofthem. The bridge, and the houses, and 
the ships lie like a bright lighted picture 
round about me ; as, turning away from the 
pier, I enter a narrow street of lofty houses, 
and merge into the many. 


On the 20th of September will be published, price 5s. 6d., 
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